Record-Setting 
Generations Fund 
Surpasses Goal To 
Reach $111 Million 


By Kaye Lovvorn "64 


“It’s great to be an Auburn Tiger,” said 
Alumni and Development Executive Direc- 
tor George L. (Buck) Bradberry at the Gen- 
erations Celebration luncheon on April 27. 
And the 900 alumni, faculty, friends, and 
students attending agreed. For, following 
that prelude, Mr. Bradberry announced 
that the Auburn Generations Fund had 
reached $111 million, almost twice the 
original $61.7 million goal. Joining him at 
the podium were President James E. Mar- 
tin and Ben S. Gilmer '26 of Atlanta, 
retired president of AT&T and president 
of the Auburn University Foundation, which 
sponsored the fund drive—Dr. Martin to 
call the date a “watershed event” and Dr. 
Gilmer to remind the State of Alabama 
that the $111 million was private money 
and in no way lessened the state's respon- 
sibilities to Auburn. 

“Everyone involved in the Auburn Gen- 
erations Fund campaign was very impor- 
tant to its success and we say thanks to all 
who contributed,” said Mr. Bradberry, em- 
phasizing that Auburn people care for 
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their alma mater and support it according 
to their means. He noted that each gift and 
pledge was important, from the $10 pledge 
of a graduate student to the $10 million 
pledge of Holland M. Ware. 

Speaking to the press a few minutes ear- 
lier, Mr. Bradberry had said working on the 
campaign had been “easy because of the 
Auburn people and the concern of busi- 
ness, industry, and friends in this region 
and across America.” 

At both the press conference and the 
luncheon, Dr. Gilmer praised “this marve- 
lous constituency that we call the Auburn 
family,” and challenged state officials “to 
do their part to help this institution achieve 
the greatness of which it is capable.” He 
stressed that Generations Funds gifts are 
“in no way a substitute for state support,” 
but are to assist “Auburn's striving toward 
being a quality, excellent, topflight institu- 
tion.” 

President Martin congratulated everyone 
involved with the Generations Fund and 
thanked all donors. He talked about what 
the Generations Fund "is going to mean to 
Auburn University and future generations 
of students who will go through Auburn.” 
He pointed out that a quality, comprehen- 
sive university is very important to all lev- 
els of education in the state as well as being 
“an important factor in helping Alabama 
and the region attract industry and create 
jobs, higher paying jobs.” 
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He noted that many of the donors made 
their commitments to Auburn “with the 
intention that they would go on adding a 
margin of excellence to the various pro- 
grams for which they were given so that 
future generations of students and citizens 
of the State of Alabama will benefit from 
the true potential that exists here at 
Auburn.” 

Those celebrating the success of the 
Generations Fund included students who 
participated in the phonathon, faculty who 
directed the Family Fund on campus, the 


300 members of the National Campaign - 


Committee, members of the Auburn Uni- 
versity Foundation Board, members of var- 
ious advisory groups, and scores of major 
contributors to the Generations Fund. 

Many of them had gathered for a recep- 
tion on the lawn of the president's home 
before moving over to the Student Activi- 
ties Center for a buffet luncheon complete 
with entertainment by the AU Singers and 
speechmaking by the president. A huge 
banner across the room proclaimed the 
Auburn Generations Fund slogan, "For the 
Generations to be Served.” 

The momentum had been building for 
several weeks—the nearer the 27th of 
April grew the more the tension built— 
hundreds of alumni were mailing in their 
gifts from across the state, across the 
South, and across the nation. The Alumni 
and Development staffers pushed them- 
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selves harder to get as many gifts as pos- 
sible and to have everything ready for the 
celebration before that deadline. The orig- 
inal goal of $61.7 million had been passed 
months ago. The total had reached $88 
million by the time the April A/wmnews 
went to press. And pledges and gifts kept 
coming. A $100 million became a dream, 
then a possibility. 

Suddenly came a $10 million pledge 
from Holland M. Ware 60 of Hogansville, 
Ga.—the biggest pledge ever made to 
Auburn and one of the largest ever made to 
a Southern university —an appropriate con- 
clusion for the campaign which had started 
with the $5 million gift of John M. Har- 
bert, III, ‘46. (That gift, of course, is already 
at work, paying for the construction of the 
new civil engineering building going up on 
Magnolia Avenue.) 


But the momentum did not end with Mr. 
Ware's pledge. By the time Mr. Bradberry 
reported to the Auburn University Foun- 
dation Board on the afternoon of April 26, 
the total had reached $109 million. 


By the time the final pledges and gifts 
were in and tabulated early the next morn- 
ing, the total had grown to $111 million. Of 
that amount, $69 million was in gifts and 
pledges and $42 million in ongoing sup- 
port (Annual Giving, Alumni dues, Greater 
Auburn Fund-Athletics, etc.). All the major 
goals had been reached except the building 
fund for the School of Engineering which 
remained short of its construction goal, 

“although it achieved well over its share of 
the gifts for equipment, faculty enhance- 
ment, and scholarships goal to reach a total 
of $13.3 million. 


“Who could have perceived less than 
five years ago, when the Generations Fund 
campaign was officially launched, that it 
would raise more than $100 million for the 
advancement of Auburn University?” Pres- 
ident Martin asked those attending the 
celebration. “The initial goal of $61.7 mil- 
lion must have seemed barely attainable to 
some. To those not familiar with the dedi- 
cation of Auburn people, it probably seemed 
impossible. Auburn at that time was enter- 
ing some of the leanest economic years 
since the Great Depression, and the state 
and national economies were at a low 
ebb....Under such conditions, the average 
person could not be expected to invest in 
the future of higher education. 

"But a relatively small group of people— 
the members of the Auburn University 
Foundation, the Alumni and Development 
Staff, my predecessors at Auburn, some 
members of the faculty, and a few others,” 
continued Dr. Martin, “these people knew 
that Auburn people were not average. 
They saw that the only way Auburn could 
achieve its full potential was to turn to its 
alumni and friends for added support. And, 
above all, they had faith that Auburn peo- 
ple cared deeply about this institution and 
would not let their effort fail. 


“That faith has paid off enormously,” 
noted the president, “not just in material 
gains, which are giving Auburn the edge it 
needs to push toward greatness, but also in 
many other ways which add up to the inner 
strength this university must have to 
achieve its full potential... 

“Thanks to the support of Auburn peo- 
ple, this university is entering its greatest 
era. This investment in future generations 


will pay enormous dividends,” concluded 
President Martin. 
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BEAMING—Members of the Auburn University Foundation attending 
the celebration luncheon on April 27 smile with delight at the news that 
the Generations Fund, which they sponsored, reached $111 million, far in 
excess of its $61.7 million goal. Seated, from left, are Harry M. Philpott, 
president emeritus; Ann Draughon Cousins ‘54 of Atlanta, co-chairman of 
the Auburn Generations campaign; Alvin A. Biggio '26 of Birmingham; 
Wilford E. Bailey ‘42, University Professor and president emeritus; and 
James E. Martin ‘54, president of Auburn University. Standing are Rhett 
Riley ‘58, business manager and treasurer of Auburn University; Morris 


berry, secretary of the Foundation and Executive Director of Alumni and 
Development; Joseph Hughes ‘31 of Pittsburgh, Pa., Thomas D. Samford, 
Ill, university attorney; Ken Lott ‘41 of Mobile; Terry Kirkley ‘57 of 
Houston, Tex.; J. Gilmer Blackburn ‘50 of Decatur, vice president of the 
Board; G. Jackson Tankersley '43 of Pittsburgh, Pa., co-chairman of the 
campaign; and Ben S. Gilmer ‘26, president of the Auburn University 
Foundation. Not pictured are Edward L. Lowder '34 of Montgomery; John 
M. Harbert, Il, ‘46 of Birmingham, Emory O. Cunningham ‘48 of Bir- 


mingham, Alvin W. Vogtle, Jr.,'39 of Atlanta, and Roy B. Sewell '22 of » 


Savage ‘58 of Jasper, Auburn University trustee, George L. (Buck) Brad- Bremen, Ga. 


Kyle Logue Named 
Auburn’s Second 
Truman Scholar 


Kyle D. Logue of Auburn, a sophomore 
Majoring in political science at Auburn, 
was recognized as one of 105 Truman 
Scholars for 1985 at a special awards 
ceremony held in the Harry S. Truman 
Presidential Library in Independence, Mo., 
on May 12. 

The scholarships, which provide up to 
$5,000 per year for the last two years of 
undergraduate work and the first two years 
of graduate study, were established by 
Congress in 1975 as the official federal 
memorial to Truman, who died in 1972. 

Participating colleges and universities 
are allowed to nominate one sophomore 
student for the awards on the basis of 
potential for leadership, academic ability, 
and outstanding potential for a career in 
government. After one recipinet is chosen 
from each state following interviews of the 


See Special Section 
on 
Auburn Generations Fund 


and Celebration 


Beginning on p. 18 


semi-finalists, the remainder of the schol- 
arships are awarded on an at-large basis. 

Kyle is the second Auburn student to be 
chosen a Truman Scholar since Auburn 
began participating in the program in 
1977, according to Rob Widdell, faculty 
representative for the program and an 
associate professor of political science. The 
first, Elizabeth Stover of Decatur, gradu- 
ated from Auburn in 1981 and is now in 
her final year of law school at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. Two other Auburn stu- 
dents have been named alternates in the 
program. 


A graduate of Auburn High School, Kyle 
is the son of Glenda '77 and H.E. (Mickey) 
Logue, Jr., '52 a professor in the Auburn 
Journalism Department. He is a member 
of the Lambda Sigma sophomore honorary 
as well as the Pi Lambda Sigma pre-law 
honorary and has served as a Student Gov- 
ernment Association administrative aide. 

"I am very thankful and honored by the 
recognition,’ Kyle said, commenting on 
the award. "I think it is a tribute to Auburn 
University and shows that Auburn is com- 
petitive with some of the top schools in the 
country.” 


TRUMAN SCHOLAR—Kyle Logue, a sophomore in political science and the son of an Auburn 
journalism professor, is Auburn's second Truman Scholar. He is pictured with Rob Widdell, left, 
faculty representative of the program and an associate professor of political science, and his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Mickey Logue ‘52. 
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$10 Million Pledge 
From H.M. Ware ’60 
Will Be Auburn’s 
Largest Gift 


“Extraordinary generosity” on the part 
of Holland M. Ware ‘60, a Hogansville, 
Ga., investor, in the last days of the Auburn 
Generations Fund campaign, brought a 
rousing conclusion to the Fund’s formal 
phase Mr. Ware's $10 million pledge is the 
largest gift ever made to Auburn and one of 
the largest ever made to an institution of 
higher education in the South. 

Mr. Ware indicated that he plans to ful- 
fill his commitment to the Auburn Univer- 
sity Foundation over the next several years 
and will determine at a later date how his 
contribution can best be used at Auburn. 

Mr. Ware explained that he “wanted to 
be part of this magnificent effort on 
Auburn's behalf to get the Generations 
Fund over the $100 million mark in private 
support. I sincerely hope that my gift will 
be an inspiration to others to support this 
fine institution. Auburn is an excellent 
investment that will bring many educa- 
tional, economic, cultural, and social returns 
to this region and nation.” 

Auburn President James E. Martin 
praised Mr. Ware's “extraordinary gener- 
osity,” saying: “It reflects confidence in the 
quality and purpose of our program, faculty, 
and student body. It is difficult to put in 
words how grateful we all are and what 
this gift will ultimately accomplish in 
enhancing Auburn's future.” 

Mr. Ware attended Auburn during the 
mid-Fifties. His earlier support of higher 
education has included a gift of $1.5 mil- 
lion, which is being applied to a cancer 
research center now under construction at 
Emory University. 


George L. Bradberry 
Alumni, Development 
Director Retires 
September 30 


George L. (Buck) Bradberry, Executive 
Director of the Auburn Alumni Associa- 
tion and Executive Director of Develop- 
ment for Auburn University, has announced 
his retirement, effective September 30. Mr. 
Bradberry, who has been the chief devel- 
opment officer for Auburn University and 


‘head of the Auburn Alumni Association 


since 1976, recently completed one of the 
Most successful fund drives in the history 
of public education with the $111 million 
Auburn Generations Fund. 

In an official letter of resignation to 
President James E. Martin, Mr. Bradberry 
explained that he had decided to retire 
after 34 years at age 58 while he was still 
young enough to pursue some other inter- 
€sts and challenges. He stated that he is 
confident and optimistic about Auburn's 
future and that he felt that it would be a 
800d time to turn the Alumni and Devel- 
Opment programs over to someone else. 

Anemployee of Auburn University since 
1951 when he joined the coaching staff of 
the late Ralph (Shug) Jordan, Mr. Brad- 
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berry left coaching in 1966 to join the 
Alumni and Development program as 
associate director. When Joseph B. Sarver, 
Jr., '37 retired as director of development 
for the university and executive director of 
the Auburn Alumni association in 1976, 
Mr. Bradberry succeeded him. 

A moving force behind the origination 
and direction of the Auburn Generations 
Fund, a capital fund drive that began in 
1979, Mr. Bradberry has helped strengthen 
the on-going fundraising programs of the 
university—Auburn Annual Giving, 
Greater Auburn Fund-Athletics, Alumni 
Dues—at the same time launching the 
most ambitious fund drive ever attempted 
by a Southern public university without a 
medical school. 

Active with the professional organiza- 
tions for alumni and development person- 
nel, Mr. Bradberry is past chairman of 
southeastern district of the American 
Alumni Council and served on the execu- 
tive council of the national office of the 
American Alumni Council. He also served 
on the organizing board of the Council for 
Advancement and Support of Education, which 
succeeded the American Alumni Council 
and the College Public Relations Associa- 
tion as the professional organization for 
alumni, development, and university rela- 
tions staffers. 

Mr. Bradberry is an Elder in the Presby- 
terian Church and a former chairman of 
the Auburn Parks and Recreation Board, 
director of the Lee County Camp for 
Underprivileged Children, and chairman 
of the American Cancer Society Fund Drive. 
He also served on the organizing board of 
the Crisis Center of Lee County, Inc. In 
1980 the Auburn Pharmacy Alumni Asso- 
ciation presented him with its distinguished 
service award and in 1984 he was named 
the Outstanding Fund Raising Executive 
by the National Society of Fund Raising 
Executives—Alabama chapter. 

Mr. Bradberry and his wife, Mary (Butch) 
Palmer '52, a self-employed interior de- 
signer, have four children, three of whom— 
George, Jr., Jim, and Julee—attended 
Auburn and the fourth, John, is a graduate 
of Davidson College. 
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PRESIDENT'S AWARDS—Every spring a graduate of each Auburn school is honored by the 
university and presented the President's Award as the outstanding graduate of the school, Receiv- 
ing the awards this year were, seated, front row, from left: Fiona Stewart of Auburn, Architecture 
and Fine Arts; Lisa Varner of Fairborn, Ohio, Home Economics; Cheryl Lynn Vann of Chatom, 
Pharmacy; Amy Sumner of Lilburn, Ga., Education, Lois Patton of Huntsville, Nursing; Rebecca 
Stover of Decatur, Arts & Sciences; Kimberly Yates of Woodland, Agriculture and Biological 
Sciences. Standing are William Hay of Portsmith, N.H., Veterinary Medicine; Stephan Tomlinson 
of Cherokee, Forestry; Mark Cahill of Stone Mountain, Ga., Business; and James C. Stanley of 


Thomasville, Engineering. 


Band Changes Leaders 
Walls, Vinson Move 
Up, Assistant Added 


The Department of Music has reorgan- 
ized and expanded its band staff. The plan 


SULLIVAN AWARDS—The Algernon Sidney Sullivan Awards are given each spring at Auburn 
to a male and female student and to a non-student in recognition of their service to others. This year 
a special Sullivan Award went to a fourth person—James Goodwin '27 of Birmingham. Pictured 
above from left, are William L. Alford, associate dean of the School of Arts and Sciences; Dr. 
Goodwin of Birmingham, whose generous gifts to Auburn have been in all areas, particularly music, 
the library, and veterinary medicine, Susan Clark of Cartersville, Ga., a June graduate in home 
economics, and Matt Moore of Oneonta, a March graduate in Business. 


changes titles and responsibilities of the 
two present band directors and adds a new 
position, assistant director of bands. Bill 
Walls, professor of music and band direc- 
tor since 1969, will become director of 
bands effective immediately. Dr. Walls’ 
duties will include administration of the 
total band program, conducting the Wind 
Symphony and AU Concert Bands, recruit- 
ing, and public relations. 

Johnnie Vinson, professor of music and 
assistant band director since 1969, will 
become associate director of bands and 
director of the AU Marching Band. In addi- 
tion to directing the marching band, he will 
oversee activities of the athletic and cere- 
monial bands and will continue to act as 
associate conductor of the Wind Symphony 
and Concert bands. 

Dr. Walls holds the bachelor of music 
education from Baylor University, the mas- 
ter of music from the Manhattan School of 
Music, and the doctor of philosophy from 
Florida State University. He is affiliated 
with numerous professional and honorary 
organizations and has served as clinician 
and adjudicator throughout the country. 

Dr. Vinson holds the bachelor of science 
and master of education degrees from 
Auburn and the doctor of arts from the 
University of Mississippi. With over 120 
published works, he is a nationally recog- 
nized arranger and composer of music for 
band. He is also the author of the college 
textbook, Arranging forthe Marching Band. 

The new position of assistant director of 
bands is being added in June. This new staff 
member will serve as assistant director of 
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Here and There— 


An Emanation of the Landscape 
By Jerry Roden, Jr. 46 


Back in the middle of April between the hours of 
7:00 and 9:00 a.m. several dignitaries and a large 
assortment of more ordinary folk ascended high 
above the Kopper Kettle to the studios of Radio 
Station WAUD onan unusual mission. They went to 
pay tribute to Bob Sanders for deflating the individ- 
ual and collective egos of people in the Auburn- 
Opelika area for the past thirty years. 

Even though I received one of the fancy invita- 
tions issued by the folk sponsoring the event, I was 
not among the number of those 
gathered to honor Bob. The reasons 
for my absence were simple but 
compelling: Lofty places give me 
vertigo, crowds—any gathering of 
more than three people—make me 
nervous, dignitaries—even with their 
egos deflated—intimidate me, and 
any event which requires me to 
leave my wilderness sanctuary and enter civilized 
society prior to 10:30 a.m. disorients me completely 
for the next twenty-four hours. 

However, I did not do nothing to honor Bob on his 
special day: First, when our alarm clock went off at 
6:30 a.m., I pushed Rebecca out of bed and stayed 
alert for more than thirty minutes to ensure that she 
got to the WAUD studios in time to receive the 
latest information on preparing collard sandwiches 
and chitterling hors d'oeuvres, to learn the art of 
velvet bean growing, and to say thanks to Bob for 
reducing our— mostly my—sins of pride considera- 
bly over the past thirty years. 

Then I lay back comfortably, turned on my bedside 
radio which is always tuned to WAUD, and for 
almost two hours contemplated the wilderness out- 
side my bedroom window while I listened to people 
compliment Bob for entertaining us for thirty years. 
On the whole those folk did mighty well: They 
avoided the mushy and stuffy, introduced some wit 
of their own, and blended that with enough bor- 
rowed from Bob's humor over the years to provide a 
very palatable repast and pay a well-deserved tribute. 

But to be perfectly honest, I was pleased when the 
celebration was done, new days dawned, and we got 
back to the real thing with Bob Sanders operating 
solo at the early morning controls, plunging into his 
second thirty years with all the vigor and zest of a 
teenager in a souped-up hot rod. Bob's irrepressible 
spirits and masterful grasp of the delightful in 
human absurdity have become such an integral part 
of the early morning in East Alabama'that I feel most 
secure when I can take his routine for granted along 
with the beauties of the sunrise. 
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Of Fact and Fantasy—Ringling Brothers and Bar- 
num & Bailey's presentation of one-horned, cloven- 
hoofed animals as unicorns has created two class- 
room dilemmas for me. First, I had to.éxplain why 
those circus beasts are not the lovely and mysterious 
animals of myth and legend, even though you can 
take a dictionary and prove by etymology and defini- 
tion that they are indeed unicorns—of a sort. 
Obviously, my explanation fell short of its intended 
purpose with several of my students, for they con- 
tinued to chatter excitedly about this great discovery 
of real living unicorns. And that excitement led one 
lady to speculate about the existence of mermaids 


A 


and to demand of me a definitive answer. Startled by 
her emphatic insistence, I inquired if she desired that 
I answer in my capacity as a sometime student of 
science or a sometime teacher of poetry. To my 
disappointment, she chose the scientific option and 
refused to permit my poetic refutation of the nega- 
tive answer that I had been forced to give—There 
are indeed days when one is better served by staying 
in bed. 


Esoterica for Everyone— 


Making a Mess 
Of Spiderweb Cake 


By Bob Sanders ’52 


I noticed the other day where some local Baptists 
(you can’t ever tell what Baptists are liable to do) 
were going to have some kind of supper featuring 
desserts cooked by men. A prize was to be given for 
the best dessert and an award of some kind was to be 
offered for the worst dessert, and so on. 

I thought that this was a nice thing. Men do cook. 
Cooking is a perfectly manly thing to do. Certain 
soldiers do it all the time. Other soldiers help them 
(or, at least, they used to in the old army); they are 
known as KPs. In the order of creatures on this 
earth, KPs rank somewhere below amoebas. I am an 
authority on the subject. 

But I digress (1 still have nightmares about that 
basic training KP decades later. The pile of greasy 
pots and pans grows taller in each one). The point I 
started out to make is that men cook; in fact, the 
most famous cooks are men. 

I don’t have to cook many desserts at our house 
because there's a teen type here whose eyes take ona 
feverish, fanatical glow whenever she sees an unus- 
ual recipe. Not for her these frozen things. 

She looks with haughty disdain on such shortcuts 
as she wades off into the most elaborate concoctions. 
Some make it, some don’t, but there's never a lack of 
surprises. 

I kiddingly said that, my God, pretty soon we'd be 
having some of those things you set fire to. After a 
maniacal laugh, she asked me how I had guessed. 
Except she’s a little puzzled about how you set the 
stuff on fire without causing an explosion or some- 
thing. 

And we've got to do some more research to find 
out if you put the fire out before you eat the little 
pancakes. She promised to check it out. 

But if I have to, I can cook a few things. There have 
been a few moments of temporary batching when I 
managed to mangle some eggs and render the lard 
from a few strips of bacon all by myself. And I can 
operate a toaster with the best of them. 

By my piece de resistance, dessertwise, was a spi- 
derweb cake. You're not familiar with it, are you? I 
can tell. I ran across the recipe in a Progressive 
Farmer. 

It looked so good that I just couldn't wait to show it 
to Frosty (this was before the eldest got to be The 
Dessert Maker here), knowing that she would start 
in forthwith to transfer this exotic dish from theory 
to fact. 

“Pshaw, I ain't gonna make that silly thing,” she 
said, or something like that, whereupon | uttered one 
of those immortal statements that live on and on, try 
as hard as you might to forget them: “Well, if you 
won't make it, I will.” 

So I commenced. I followed directions meticu- 
lously. That's the secret: follow directions. I'd dump 
a little of this in this bow] and a little dab of that in 


that bowl and add a pinch of this and a dash of t 
In the process, I managed to dirty-up every bowlj 
the house. 

I ran across bowls Frosty didn’t even know s 
had. “Law me, look at that,” she'd say. “I haven'tse 
that since my shower.” 

I mixed and beat and stirred and blended, all i 
strict accordance with the instructions. Oh, it 
shaping up fine. The recipe called for, I recall, al 
two dozen egg whites and a cupful or two of peca 
and a good bit of sugar and only infinitesi 
amounts of other things. 

I got the oven pre-heated to the right tem 
ture, got my ingredients in the greased contai 
and soused it into the stove, right there ont 
middle rack. 

Then I comfortably sat back and relaxed a 
waited for the proper time to elapse before I co 
draw my masterpiece out for the world to see a 
appreciate. I read some and hummed and whistled 
good bit, and was in a happily anticipatory state 
the unveiling time approached. 

I discovered later that the blueprints hadn't qui 
covered all contingencies, one in particular. Th 
hadn't told me that the thing would swell up li 
that. 

When I opened the door I discovered that I 
only had cake in the cake pan, but all over the ove 
What I later—when I had calmed down and revive 
Frosty after she had almost killed herself laughing- 
deduced, in a style worthy of Poirot at his finest, wi 
that the thing had tried to rise, but since it was ont 
middle rack, it had soon run into the rack just abo 
it; and since it couldn't go up, it went out—and do 
and around, and I don’t know where all. 

And it was scorched in some places and raw! 
others, and while I gamely made a show of eatit 
some of it, my heart wasn’t really in it. 

I have often wondered what a real spiderweb cak 
cooked with plenty of room to grow, would look af 
taste like. But I've never quite gotten up the nerve! 
find out. 
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GIFTS TO COLLECTION—Gene Geiger '50, special coll 
tions librarian at Auburn, shows off a recent gift of books fre 
alumnus James E. Sisson, III, '46, of Berkeley, Calif. Mr. Siss 
who is known worldwide as an expert on Jack London, has giv 
the library not only copies of four of his own works dealing w 
London but two books about Alabama. None of the works H 
been available in the Auburn library. One of Auburn's fi 
graduate students in English, Mr. Sisson has taught at univer 
ties and been on the staff of the Bancroft Library. His lat 
works, The Non-fiction of Jack London and The Collec 
Poems of Jack London, are expected to come out later this ye 


The Auburn Alumnew: 


Humanities Awards 


Three writers, a historian, and a senior in political 
science shared the honors at the Auburn Humanities 
Awards luncheon on April 12. 

The prizes for 1984-1985 went to authors Paul Hemp- 
hill 59 and Anne Rivers Siddons "58 of Atlanta for distin- 
guished achievement by alumni; Robert Right Rea, for 
achievement by a faculty member; Pamela Vines, for 
achievement by an undergraduate; and Marian Motley- 
Carache '75, for achievement by a graduate student. 

As a journalist, Mr. Hemphill received a Nieman Fel- 
lowship to Harvard in 1968 and has published widely in 
newspapers and magazines. In addition, he is the author 
of four non-fiction books including Too Old to Cry, a 
collection of his columns and articles, and two novels, 
Long Gone published in 1979 and The Sixkiller Chroni- 
cles, recently released. He is currently writer-in-residence 
at Brenau College. 

Anne Rivers Siddons, one of the original senior editors 
of Atlanta Magazine, has published two works of non- 
fiction John Chancellor Always Makes Me Cry and Go 
Straight on Peachtree) and three novels including Heart- 
break Hotel, set in the Auburn of the 1950s. Among her 
numerous short works is an article in Atlanta Sunday 
Magazine about returning to Auburn for a football game. 
She is currently working on a novel tentatively called The 
Home place. 

Dr. Robert R. Rea, who has taught history at Auburn 
since 1950, has been named Alumni Professor, Research 
Professor, and Distinguished Graduate Faculty Lecturer. 
He has published nine books, seven major articles, and 37 
articles. He is a specialist on English history and in recent 
years has focused on the British presence on the Gulf 
Coast in the 18th century. Dr. Rea performs with the 
Auburn Symphony and the Montgomery Symphony. He 
is a master fencer and was a Navy pilot during World War 
II. 

Pamela Vines, the recipient of the Bradley Award for 
Achievement in the Humanities by an undergraduate 
student, is an honor student in political science. The past 
three summers she has interned in the offices of Sen. 


(Continued on p. 31) 


COMES FROM ALL—Pam Vines, a March graduate in politi- 
cal science, received the W.B. Bradley Award for Achievement in 
the Humanities by an undergraduate. The recipient of a number 
of awards including being named a finalist for a Fulbright-Hays 
Scholarship, she said she was “most surprised and most pleased 
to receive the humanities award because it comes from all of you 
who have taught me at Auburn.” 
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VOICES OF AUBURN—Anne Rivers Siddons '59 received 
the Humanities Alumni Achievement Award on April 12. The 
Atlanta author is currently at work on her fourth novel and in 
addition has published two books of nonfiction. "Honored and 
amazed,” at the award, Mrs. Siddons talked about the voices of 
Auburn that she heard as a student: “They were the voices of 
Ruth Faulk, Carl Benson, Madison Jones. I will carry them until 
the day I die, and I will never cease to be proud that I was here to 
hear them. Auburn is rich in such voices....” 


FACULTY ACHIEVEMENT—When Academic Vice Presi- 


dent Warren Brandt, left, presented the Faculty Achievement 
Award to Dr. Robert R. Rea, he commented that for a faculty 
member “there's nothing like being recognized in your own 
country.” A history professor at Auburn since 1950, Dr. Rea 
complimented his “colleagues who are responsible for the high 
standards that humanities have reached at Auburn.” 


REMEMBERING—Author Paul Hemphill ‘59 of Atlanta 
received the Alumni Award for Achievement in the Humanities 
on April 12. The author of six books of fiction and nonfiction, he 
reminisced about how that special something called the Auburn 
spirit enables a boy who came to Auburn to study engineering to 
discover that he had a propensity for language and to let him 
know that it was “really O.K. to spend his life reading and 
writing.” 
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GRADUATE ACHIEVEMENT — Vice President for Research 
and Graduate Dean Paul Parks ‘56 presented the Bradley Award 
for Achievement by a graduate student to Marian Motley- 
Carache '75. A Ph.D. candidate in English who holds bachelor's 
and master’s in Spanish from Auburn as well as a B.A. in 
English, Marian thanked her many friends and teachers in the 
audience, adding, “I want to say thank you to everyone here who 
taught me or who encouraged me to look within myself for those 


things I had to share.” 


State of the University— 


President Martin’s Address 
To General Faculty 


I'm pleased to be here today to make a few points 
and to give you something of a status report. Last 
April when I spoke to you, I had been president only 
a few weeks but had seen enough to say that I was 
impressed with the size of the University, the 
breadth of its programs, and the quality of the 
faculty, staff and students. I can make that statement 
again to you today with even more assurance than 
twelve months ago. I can also say it with considerable 
pride. 

I've learned that while Auburn University is a 
large and diverse institution, it is also a place where 
students and faculty work together in an atmosphere 
of mutual respect. It is an institution with a wide 
range of programs which prepares students for 
careers in the modern job market. I learned in the 
past year that this institution has a quality faculty 
and it is getting stronger every day. And Auburn 
students are the best of any that I've seen in the 
institutions where I've worked. 

.The past year has been active and exciting at 
Auburn. A lot of good things have happened and I 
think that we've made progress. 

One of the things that has enabled the University 
to move forward during the past year was the budget 
increase recommended by Governor Wallace and 
enacted by the Legislature. 

As you know, we are currently working with the 
Legislature on the 1985-86 budget. I'm pleased to 
report that the prospects for another good appropri- 
ation for the University appear good at this time. 
The House has already passed the education appro- 
priations bill and the Senate is expected to start 
debate on it next week. 

The appropriations bill that passed the House 
recommends $72.8 million for Auburn University 
main campus general programs, up from $57.2 mil- 
lion this year. The Agricultural Experiment Station 
is recommended for $13.9 million, up from this 
year's $11.3 million; the Cooperative Extension 
Service, $16.9 million, up from $13.3 million; and 
AUM $12.8 million, up from $9.5 million. 

There are 12 legislative days remaining in the 
current session. We must remember that the budget 
at this point is not final, but it is a good budget for the 
University. 

We feel that this is a positive budget for Auburn 
because it recognizes some of the important pro- 
grams we have emphasized from the early stages of 
budget preparation. If that budget is enacted, we will 
be able to continue our steady climb toward the goals 
we have established. Our priorities for spending new 
monies are salaries and maintenance of facilities. We 
are also looking at some of the fringe benefits, 
including insurance and the TIAA program. A few 
new positions will be added to take care of increases 
in enrollment. 

Among other things, the budget includes new line 
items of $590,000 for a pulp and paper research 
center, $410,000 for a center for international'com- 
merce and industrial development, $250,000 for an 
architecture/industrial design program, $230,000 
for textile engineering, and $560,000 for a computer 
communications system for the Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service. 

In addition, the budget proposes increases of 
$500,000 for the Draughon Library, $190,000 for a 
center for public policy and government assistance, 
$75,000 for the forestry program at Andalusia’s 
Solon Dixon Research Unit, and $500,000 for 
Auburn University at Montgomery. 

On another matter related to the Legislature, we 
are hopeful that a bond issue for education will be 
introduced this week by Governor Wallace. We have 
several major building needs which must be addressed 
in the near future. 
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CONGRATULATIONS—President James E. Martin, left, congratulates the new officers of the General Faculty. Yvonne 
Kozlowski and Claude Gossett, right, were elected at the general faculty meeting on April 16. lan Hardin ‘65, second from right, 


assumed the chairmanship at that meeting. 


The Eminent Scholars Program, a program we 
established as a top priority this year, has been 
funded at $9 million in the budget passed by the 
House. Under this program, the state will provide 
$400,000 for each $600,000 in private funds that 
certain universities can raise for endowed professor- 
ships. 

The current funding proposal would allow 12 
selected schools to fund up to two such professor- 
ships over the next two years. Any unused funds at 
that time would go to any participating school that 
could raise the $600,000. 

Enabling legislation for the Eminent Scholars 
Program has also passed the House and is expected 
to be considered in the Senate soon. 


Before going further, I want to say something 
about enrollment. Enrollment last fall was 18,888 
and we are trying to limit it this year to about 19,100. 
Two to three hundred new students are just about all 
we can accommodate. 

Due to the large number of applications for the 
1985 freshman class, we stopped accepting in-state 
applications on March 18. Out-of-state applications 
were cut off in February. The cutoff does not include 
transfer students or students with ACT scores of 25 
or more and qualified minority students. 

We are taking a look at our admission situation 
and might consider raising entrance requirements. 

We continue to make progress in recruiting supe- 
rior students and minorities. Forty-eight National 
Merit Finalists—the largest number ever—have 
listed Auburn as their first choice in a university for 
the 1985-86 freshman class. We expect to have a 
record number of black students on the campus this 
fall even though the total continues to be small. | 
might say here that our efforts to recruit black faculty 
is showing some results. We have doubled the 
number of black teachers on the campus to a total of 
ten. We will continue our efforts to attract minority 
students and faculty to Auburn. 


*** 


At this point let me say something about the 
Generations Fund. On Saturday, April 27, we are 
planning a celebration to announce the conclusion of 
the current phase of this very successful effort. 

Who could have perceived less than five years ago, 
when the Generations Fund Campaign was officially 
launched, that the goal of $61.7 million would be 
exceeded and $88 million would be pledged for the 
advancement of Auburn University. The original 


goal must have seemed to some like a barely attain- 
able goal. To those not familiar with the dedication 
of Auburn people, it probably seemed an impossible 
goal. Auburn at that time was entering some of the 
leanest economic years since the Great Depression, 
and the state and national economies were at a low 
ebb. That was a dangerous time to launch the largest 
fund-raising effort in the University’s history and 
one of the largest ever in the South. The same eco- 
nomic conditions which were imposing severe hard- 
ship on Auburn were undermining personal and 
business resources throughout the country. Under 
such conditions, the average person could not be 
expected to invest heavily in the future of higher 
education. 

But a relatively small group of people—the - 
members of the Auburn University Foundation, the 
staff at the Alumni Association, my predecessors at 
Auburn, some members of the faculty and a few 
others—these people knew that Auburn people 
were unique. They saw that the only way Auburn 
could achieve its full potential was to turn to its 
alumni and friends for added support. And, above all, 
they had faith that Auburn people cared deeply about 
this institution and would not let their effort fail. 

That faith has paid off enormously, not just in 
material gains, which are giving Auburn the edge it 
needs to push toward greatness. It has paid off in 
many ways which add up to the inner strength this 
university must have to achieve its full potential. 
We're beginning this new chapter in Auburn's his- 
tory on a note of optimism that would have been 
unthinkable a few years ago. 

The most obvious benefits of the Generations 
Fund are the new facilities such as the new civil 
engineering building going up on the northern edge 
of the campus or the new auditorium complex to be 
built at the veterinary school. New equipment for 
laboratories and classrooms across campus and 
much-needed library materials are other examples, 
as are the increase in faculty salaries and endow- 
ments and student scholarships. 

But the intangibles count for far more than these 
physical improvements. If they did not help make 
this a better university, the new buildings and 
equipment, new books, professorships and scholar- 
ships would be meaningless. But thanks to this sup- 
port, in large and small contributions, Auburn Uni- 
versity is a stronger institution than it was when the 
Generations Fund Campaign started. Yet this invest- 
ment is just beginning to pay dividends. Thanks to 
this support, the quality of Auburn programs is 
improving and the value of an Auburn diploma is 
becoming ever more valuable. 


The Auburn Alumnews 


An Alabama Humanities Sampler 


E I GE eet FRO NE A A E 


An Introduction 


A few years ago a group of Auburn professors, 
local citizens, and alumni who shared a love for 
things Southern in general and Alabamian in 
particular started a local program in the humani- 
ties as they pertain to Alabama. That program 
has continued to prosper and attract an ever- 
widening audience. The most recent manifesta- 
tion of that effort is a book called Clearings in the 
Thicket, An Alabama Humanities Reader. Edited 
by Dr. Jerry E. Brown '67, an Auburn journalism 
professor, and published by the Mercer Univer- 
sity Press, the book is made up of essays and 
stories from the 1983 Alabama History and Her- 
itage Festival. With the permission of the Mercer 
Press, The Alumnews presents the following 
sampler from the book, with an emphasis on 
Auburn connections. We hope that the taste will 
whet Auburn readers’ appetites for the book, not 
only because we found ourselves unable to settle 
on an excerpt from several delightful pieces 
including those wonderfully humorous ones by 
Lee Smith and Tom Sims, but also because the 
Mercer Press has agreed to give Auburn readers a 
twenty percent discount. Just mention your 
Auburn connection and make your check for 
$13.50 rather than the normal $16.50 when you 
send your order to the Mercer University Press, 
Macon, GA 31207. (Auburnites who can’t wait to 
order the book can buy it at local bookstores— 
University Bookstore, Gateway and Johnston & 
Malone—and The Back Porch for the regular $16.50.) 

— Kaye Lovvorn 


An Excerpt from— 


An Editor’s Preface: 
Alabama’s Humanities 
By Jerry E. Brown 


It is one of the ironies of our past that Alabama's 
firm foundation in the humanities was laid by fore- 
bears too busy to place much value on the printed 
word, other than the Bible. Many were unschooled. 
They worked in fields, kitchens, mines, mills, log 
ging woods, small stores, and the occasional office, 
classroom, or pulpit. They endured plague and panic, 
living through conditions that might otherwise have 
reduced us to savagery, and still they were able to 
convey to us the manners and the morals that are the 
hallmarks of our humanity. They knew those special 
clearings in the thickets of their lives and understood 
their value—times for deliberation and creation, and 
for passing on a virtue that cannot be purchased. 
Although these ancestors might not have known 
that they were fostering the humanities—perhaps 
the experiences they contemplated were disastrous— 
they were nonetheless placing a high premium on 
those moments when understanding breaks through. 
They knew how to make histories, to preserve 
values, to discover comedy, and to give immortality 
to characters. They also knew how to set the imagi- 
nation free. The climate cultivated by the early 
nineteenth-century settlers prevailed through wars 
and social upheavals, and it has influenced each wri- 
ter in this collection. Modern writers, like their 
ancestors, value the clear vision of a story told truth- 
fully, without sentimentality. They also know that 
stories provide a special social bonding. 

I cannot deny that there is another side to our 
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PRESENTING BOOK—Editor Jerry E. Brown ‘67, right, 
shows his newly-published Clearings in the Thicket: An Ala- 
bama Humanities Reader to President James E. Martin ‘54 as 
Arts and Sciences Dean Edward Hobbs looks on 


humanities tradition. Although the heritage is real 
enough, we are a long way from being secure in it. If 
we could safely presume that Alabama—or the coun- 
try or the world, for that matter—would always have 
a society in which the humanities might be recog- 
nized as being vital to our welfare, there would be 
little justification for this volume. But even those of 
us born after World War II can see how much has 
changed. The oral tradition that introduced most 
Alabamians to the humanities—a literary legacy 
from the pioneers—is disappearing. Even radio, 
which could speak to the imagination in a special 
way, has given way to television, which most often 
only numbs the brain. Our landscapes have been 
altered, usually for the worst. A Southern literary 
renascence has come and gone. To be sure, those of 
us most closely involved in appreciating the humani- 
ties feel a certain anxiety. What if a generation were 
to arise that possessed none of the cultural character 
istics of these ancestors I have mentioned? Such a 
new generation would be self-contained, non-social, 
non-talkative, apathetic, materialistic, and without 
memory. Such fearsome folks would be the antithe- 
sis of the Alabamians who gave us our humanities 
tradition. They would not look to the humanities for 
sustenance; they would not want to make the effort 
to ponder the significance of human experience; and 
they would not feel the freedom of the humanities. 

This fear of an alien, iconoclastic generation is at 
least as ancient as the Greeks, and the anthology in 
your hands will not conclusively put it to rest. How- 
ever, these writings should illustrate that the human- 
ities tradition, at this moment, is alive and well. Far 
from being anxious that the humanities are dying, | 
know that the values and the forms are timeless. 
Seeing the humanities practiced by people under 
forty also prompts me to take a leap of logic and faith 
and to conclude that the bequest is permanently 
transmissible: it can be passed on to other genera- 
tions—forever. The settings may change from fire- 
sides and front porches, the expressions may change 
if tall tales give way to futuristic fantasies, but the 
humanities are likely to generate interest and to be 
associated with Alabama as long as the state has 
boundaries.... 


Excerpts from 
Perspectives on Three 
of the Humanities 


Language Enables Us to Take 
Our Past Along With Us— 
Our Literature, Our History 
and All the Rest 


Poetry and the other humanities—the literatures, 
histories, philosophies, and religions of the world— 
represent a vast body of knowledge and tradition 
that directly pertains to our permanent values. They 
comprise a corpus of cultural material, which until 
little more than a century ago constituted most of the 
curriculum in higher education and which still 
receives much attention even in our age of proliferat- 
ing science and technology. Since the humanities 
emerge from the matrix of traditional values, they 
represent old and unifying knowledge. They chiefly 
give unity to a society. 

.. There is no denying the divisions in our culture. 
The vast amounts of new knowledge, scientific and 
technological, which are inundating us, are creating 
new vocations, ever more specialized specializations. 
New knowledge fragments our society, atomizes it. 
But the old knowledge, which pertains to our human 
values, our aspirations and failures and successes, 
indeed, the whole network of human relations, pro- 
vides a cementing, unifying bond... 


On the basis of what I have said, my conclusions 
will not surprise you. Language is man’s greatest 
invention. Literature is one of man’s oldest and most 
exceptional cultural achievements. Language ena- 
bles us to take our past along with us—our literature, 
our history, and all the rest. What does it mean to be 
human? To be human is to have a past. To be human 
is to read. To be human is to respond to the 
humanities. 

— Norman A. Brittin 
Professor Emeritus of English 


To Be Human Means to Live 
With Our Feet on the Ground 
And Our Heads in the Heavens 


To say that religion is a part of the humanities is to 
acknowledge that religion has been a part of human 
experience in virtually all times and all cultures. It is 
to acknowledge that there is a tendency innate to the 
human spirit to identify the sacred or the holy, both 
within our lives and beyond our lives, as a point star 
for meaning or purpose in existence. Admittedly, 
studying religion as a part of the humanities is not 
the same thing as studying religion as a means to 
growth in personal faith, although the one is cer- 
tainly not inimical to the other. By studying religion 
we acknowledge the impact and value of a variety of 
faith commitments upon the lives of all sorts and 
conditions of people, in all sorts of personal and 
social circumstances.... 

To be human means to be willing to face realisti- 
cally both the inclination to imperfection and the 
aspiration to perfection in the life of the human 
family and in our own lives. It means to know our- 
selves as we are, warts and all; but also to know 
ourselves as we might become, with that rare, exclu- 
sively human capacity to let our reach exceed our 
grasp. From our own autobiographies and from the 
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biographies of all who are kin to us in this homo 
sapiens clan, we know both the foibles and the for- 
tunes of being human. We learn to be that strange 
combination of dissatisfaction and contentment, 
never willing to settle for mediocrity, yet knowing 
ever that ‘the best you can” is often always flawed by 
who you are.... 

To be human means to have both a sense of the 
tragic and a sense of humor. It means to be willing to 
live between tears and laughter, often flinching at 
the profundity of evil and suffering in the midst of 
life, yet never allowing such pain to eradicate the 
joyous grin that comes also from the very heart of 
things. We make our beds in unfortunate places and 
find that we must lie in them; yet the sun that bids us 
rise reminds us that “Light is sweet” and that our 
days are made for song as well as sorrow. So we can 
weep and we can chuckle, and we can sense a certain 
incompleteness in those who cannot do both. 

To wit, to be human—in my area of the humani- 
ties and the others, too, I'd venture—means to be 
able to live with our feet on the ground and our heads 
in the heavens. It means to live as creatures who 
know at once the grit and the grandeur of life, and 
see both as a part of a pattern that we can ultimately 
neither control nor comprehend. It means to see in 
the lives and works of others, and in our own life and 
work, glimpses of truth (capital T if you wish) that 
illumine the rest of the way. 

—John W. Kuykendall 
Former Chairman, Auburn Department of Religion 
Current President, Davidson College 


FICTION —Lee Smith has written five novels and numerous 
short stories, two of which have won O. Henry Prizes. One of 
those stories is “Between the Lines” printed in her collection 
Cakewalk as wellas in Clearings in the Thicket. That short story 
grew out of her experience as a reporter for the Tuscaloosa 
News when she found herself the occasional editor of “country 
correspondence.” As Jerry Brown explains in his introduction to 
her story, “Any Alabama reader familiar with ‘country corres- 
pondence’ will know the speaker in ‘Between the Lines’ and may 
agree that sweet potatoes have not tasted the same since man 


landed on the moon.” — Photo by Bryan Easle) 
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Old Ways, Old Places 
And Especially Old Stories 
Once Bored Me to Tears 


I have not always felt so strongly about places like 
Hatchett Creek or the people who once inhabited 
them. It is, I suppose, a characteristic of youth to hold 
the past in disdain, to think that everything worth 
knowing is still to be learned, and that anyone over 
thirty is mentally fossilized. Old ways, old places, and 
especially old stories (already heard twenty times or 
more anyway) once bored me to tears. Passing the 
time with cousins my own age made visits to grand- 
parents tolerable, and every now and then some 
quaint or bizarre practice even made such visits 
exciting. (I still remember most vividly the outdoor 
toilets and my grandmother wringing the necks of 
chickens.) But as soon as I became a teenager, with 
friends and activities of my own, I usually found an 
excuse to stay home and I thoroughly disengaged 
from my family’s history. Only much later, when | 
began wondering why I was like I was, why I believed 
so strongly the things I believed, did I begin the long 
journey that led me back into my past. Like Alex 
Haley's search for his roots, sometimes the journey 
has become compulsive. 


With William Faulkner, I have discovered that the 
past is not dead; in fact, it is not even past. So much 
of who we are as people depends on others—those 
who first came to this place, or who built the town 
we live in, the schools and churches we attend, those 
who made the sacrifices so we could have a better 
life. 


The uses of the past are tremendously important. 
People who forget the past begin to take freedom for 
granted. They forget the frightful price which men 
and women paid to achieve and preserve liberty. We 
live in a time when barely half our citizens vote in 
presidential elections and fewer than that vote for 
governor. Our citizenry is too busy to work on com- 
munity activities or to study carefully issues that face 
our nation.... 


To be human means that we come to terms with 
history, and even the way we do so is controlled by 
the past. As a Southern historian | tend to confront 
the past not in abstraction but through specific 
places and concrete experiences—by way of Hat- 
chett Creek churches. We can mythologize and dis- 
tort the past, we can fight with it and denounce it, or 
we can lie down with it easily, wrap it around us as 
comfortably as a shawl before a roaring winter fire. 
The one thing we cannot do is escape its tenacious 
grasp. 

— Wayne Flynt 
Chairman, Auburn History Department 


An Excerpt from— 
Telling Observations: 
Early Travelers 
in East-Central Alabama 


By Walter Bertram Hitchcock, Jr., 63 


During the first five decades of the nineteenth 
century, many travelers, both American and Euro- 
pean, journeyed through east-central Alabama. A 
number of them did not just travel, however: they 
published accounts of their experiences. Asa result, a 
wealth of travel literature exists about this area. 

To enhance the discussion of these writings, it 
would be helpful to say a word or two about wh) 
these people came here. The explanation is found in 
three words: we were “on the route” or “on the 
route.” For a number of years, east-central Alabama 
was a particularly fascinating portion of the territory 
lying along a major thoroughfare to the lower Amer- 


FLUSH TIMES —Joseph Glover Baldwin returned to west Ala- 
bama in 1983 with the aid of Dr. Bert Hitchcock '63, head of the 
Auburn English Department, who introduced those in Demopo- 
lis attending the regional meeting of the History and Heritage 
Festival to the con men, speculators, and other characters Bald- 
win wrote about in Flush Times of Alabama and Missis sippi, a 


classic of Old Southwest humor. — Photo by Bryan Easley 


ican west, a route that became a main artery of 
emigration to the great beckoning frontier and, in 
time, a leg of the standard, almost obligatory, south- 
ern and western “tour” undertaken by visitors to the 
United States. 

The third, fourth, and fifth decades of the nine- 
teenth century were the heyday of literate European, 
especially British, travelers in America. The United 
States, having vindicated itself yet again in the War 
of 1812, became an object of intense trans-Atlantic 
curiosity. Our great experiment in Jacksonian demo- 
cracy was underway, and inextricably tied to the 
destiny of white America were the dual processes— 
now to be seen in all their fascinating vividness—of 
the mass displacement of the American Indian and 
the solidifying of our system of enslavement of 
blacks. Just as the territory where we now live was 
once initially the center of the British-French- 
Spanish struggle to possess the continent, so then it 
became a focal point again; it was a locale in which 
the past, present, and future of the United States 
could be seen, where important primary evidence 
might be gained by which to speculate upon the 
ultimate success or the impending doom of the 
American republic. The world was curious, the U.S. 
itself was anxious about world opinion, and a host of 
hearty journal-keepers and perceptive publishers did 
not fail to recognize opportunity when it was pre- 
sented to them. 

During the eighteenth century, the old Indiana 
trails between major Creek villages, especially those 
trails running west and southwest through this terri- 
tory to the marvelous inland rivers—the Coosa, Tal- 
lapoosa, and Alabama—became standard trading 
paths for Englishmen traveling from Charleston and 
other points east. The section through our area was 
what William Bartram referred to as the “Southern 
Trail,” or “The Great Trading Path.” In 1805 “trail” 


and “path” gave way to something of greater appel- 
lation. What was officially and properly called “a 
horse path” originally, and later Three Notch Road 
(because of the triple blazing used), soon became 
known gloriously as the Federal Road... 

Generally following the “Lower Creek Trading 
Path,” the Federal Road did not go to the extensive 
Indian settlements on the lower Tallapoosa River. 
Instead it veered southwest from a point east of 
Montgomery in order to intersect with a second 
famous Indian trail, the Pensacola and Mobile Path. 
An integral part of the history of our area, the old 
Federal Road might be called the pathway that led to 
Alabama's statehood. 


An Excerpt from: 
Introducing Tom Sims— 
American Humorist 
By John E. Kelly 


From New York Tom Sims could look over the 
entire country, and he did just that from 1926 to 
1941. He had first gone there as a comic-strip conti- 
nuity writer for King Features Syndicate, a job he got 
because, according to a 1951 article for Progressive 
Farmer, he always gave a positive answer to any 
question. (Even is someone asked him to rob a bank, 
he wrote that his positive answer would be, “Yes, I 
won't. Yes, I'll stay out of jail.”) He wrote the 
“Popeye” dialogue from 1937 to 1955 for King Fea- 
tures Syndicate. In addition, Tom wrote for “Polly 
and Her Pals,” “Bringing Up Father,” “Toots and 
Casper,” and “Tillie the Toiler.” In The Anniston 
Star, Tom was quoted as saying that while he lived 
on Long Island, his hobby was beating Chic Young, 
the creator of “Blondie,” at golf. Sims later took over 
the strip for a year. Tom also served for three years 
as an idea man for “Chic” Sale, the comedian whose 
name became synonymous with outhouse. 

Since Tom Sims had such an eye for irony, perhaps 
the circumstances under which he finally became 
famous were not lost on him. He found real fame— 

what is called “name-recognition”—only after he 
came back home to Alabama, to a place on the Coosa 
River, the same one he had been born near, across 
the Georgia line in 1898. His skill, experience, con- 
tacts, and reputation came together after 1941, and 
he was to make the fifty-seven-acre farm and its 
human and animal inhabitants into household words. 
His “Ohatchee USA” column ran in papers across 
the country from 1954 until a few years before his 
death in 1972. 

The Ohatchee years show Tom Sims blossoming 
into a mature writer who represented the best in the 
tradition of American and Alabama humor. Obviously 
he had worked long enough as a professional writer 
to know what made people laugh. His 999-pound 
bullfrog is a character everybody who has ever lived 
in the country or fished around farm ponds knows. 
If, thinking scientifically, we do try to relate the 
volume of a frog's croak to its actual size, why not 
999 pounds? As the story in The New Yorker will 
show, Tom Sims was so skillful as a writer that he did 
not have to rely on cheap tricks. But he was also more 
than a mere craftsman. His finely honed sense of 
irony—of people and the forces that make them 
similar and different—joins with his Alabama sense 
of place and family to create a humor that is endur- 
ing. Like Mark Twain, Josh Billings, Bill Nye, 
Ambrose Bierce, and Mr. Dooley, Tom was a master 
of styles and techniques. And, like them all, he was 
something more than the smiling merry man one 
might meet in the post office. There was mischief in 
his smile and a hidden irony in that twinkle in his 
eye... 

John E. Kelly of Anniston is described by Jerry Brown as the 
“ideal amateur humanities student." A businessman and civic 
leader, he has kept the humanities central in his life. serving as 
president of the Alabama Shakespeare Festival anda member of 
the Committee for the Humanities in Alabama. His essay is 


adapted from an oral presentation at the Anniston History and 
heritage Festival. 
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AT WORK—Tom Sims conducted a remarkable writing career 
from this office at his home in Ohatchee after he left New York 
to return to Alabama. His writing included dialogue for comic 
strips, feature articles, sketches and his “Ohatchee USA” column 


An Excerpt from: 


Lella Warren’s 
Literary Gift 
— Alabama 

By Nancy G. Anderson 


Lella Warren was born in Clayton, Alabama, in 
1899, but she did not initially write about the state 
that eventually became a setting, even a force, in her 
writings. When she did finally turn to her birthplace— 
and the family lore associated with it—the result was 
the best-selling Foundation Stone... 


Not satisfied with her writing at this time, despite 
its merit, Lella Warren (according to the Knopf 
release) “wanted something big enough to really 
sink her teeth into, difficult enough to challenge her 
talents, important enough in its meaning for Amer- 
ica to demand of her the best that was in her.” 
Warren's father, Dr. Benjamin Smart Warren, had 
always encouraged his daughter to set high goals for 
her writing and to strive to achieve them.... 


Dr. Warren often urged his daughter to write of 
the “true South” that they both knew, not the stereo- 
typical South of mint juleps and magnolias. Although 
Dr. Warren's work with the U.S. Public Health Ser- 
vice had taken him and his family away from Ala- 
bama when Lella was only a small child, he instilled a 
sense of place and of loyalty to family and family 
origins. In 1952, Lella Warren wrote: “Our conti- 
nent-trotting life was off-set by leisurely visits back 
down home, to make sure that our transplanted 
roots could still burrow back into native red clay and 
flourish.” Thus, Warren turned to the state of her 
birth and the stories and traditions of the pioneering 
ancestors of her family for her setting and her sub- 
ject. She devoted twelve years to researching histori- 
cal texts, nineteenth-century Alabama newspapers, 
and family diaries, letters, wills, and the oral tradi- 
tion for the setting of the first of these Alabama 
historical novels, Foundation Stone, and a similar 
period to its sequel, Whetstone Walls. As the Knopf 


which ran in newspapers across the country for almost twenty 
years. Sims began work in the easy chair and then finished at the 
typewriter at left. John Kelly’s introduction to Sims serves as a 
prelude to “One to Ohatchee,” first printed in The New Yorker. 


—Photo courtesy of Jenny Sims Owen 


publicity indicated, she wanted “To get all the 


facts—not only the incidents that lived in family | 


legend, but that vast quantity on the lay of the landa 
century ago, the ways of the settlers and their Indian 
neighbors, and all the rest of the thousand and one 
details, which make up a vanished way of living.” 
Lella Warren blended these details of Alabama's 
history with the-stories of her ancestors for the 
nucleus of Foundation Stone and Whetstone Walls... 


Nancy G. Anderson is director of composition at Auburn 
University at Montgomery. She first heard of Lella Warren in 
Princeton, N.J., when a retired editor of the Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, on learning that Dr. Anderson was from Alabama, 
was surprised that she had not read the works of Lella Warren. 
Dr. Anderson has since rectified that and is hard at work trying 
to get Miss Warren's her unpublished works into print and her 
out-of-print books reprinted. 


An excerpt from: 


Romance 
and High Adventure 


By Harper Lee 


We Americans like to put our culture into dispos- 
able containers. Nowhere is this more evident than 
in the way we treat our past. We discard villages, 
towns, even cities, when they grow old, and we are 
now in the process of discarding our recorded his- 
tory, not in a shredder, but by rewriting it as rom- 
ance. We are eager to watch docu-dramas on televi- 
sion; we prefer to read a history of the American 
Revolution as seen through the eyes of Mad An- 
thony Wayne's last mistress. Now there is nothing 
wrong in reading historical fiction—perhaps two- 
thirds of the world’s classics are written in that form. 
But these are impatient days; more than ever it 
seems that we want anything but the real thing: we 
are afraid that the real thing might be dull, demand- 
ing, and, worst of all, lacking in suspense. 

So it gives me the greatest pleasure to remind the 
members of my own generation (who have all read 
it) and report to the younger ones among us, that 
although it’s the real thing, Pickett’s History of Ala- 
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bama is a work so fraught with romance and high 
adventure that even John Jakes would sit up and take 
notice. 

In what would occupy a few paragraphs of an 
American history survey, Pickett took 669 pages to 
unfold a story that is more hair-raising than any- 
thing yet seen on television. Indeed, in today’s terms, 
it is almost as though Pickett trained a camera in 
relentless, unblinking close-up on a period of Ala- 
bama history that we seldom think about any more, a 
period that sometimes seems to live only in our 
place-names and on roadside markers. (Where was 
Maubila? On the Tombigbee somewhere? Where 
was Tookabatcha? On the Coosa, or was it the Talla- 
poosa? Maybe it was on the Alabama. These were 
the names of separate and distinct peoples, with 
their own history.) 

In a prose style that falls somewhere between 
Macaulay and Bulwer-Lytton, Pickett's history opens 
with a blood-curdling account of Hernando DeSoto’s 
progress through our state, in which he destroyed 
nearly everything in his path, including the Mobili- 
ans and their giant chief, Tuscaloosa, the Black 
Warrior. 

Had he been a modern historian, Pickett would 
have gone straight on from there, but “as our soil 
remained untrodden by European feet for nearly a 
century and a half,” Pickett passed the time between 
DeSoto and the arrival of the French with five chap- 
ters of what makes for compulsive reading. Ina long 
digression describing the native inhabitants of what 
is now Alabama, Georgia, and Mississippi, he wrote 
a miniature social history that can hold its own with 
any modern work. For these chapters alone, I think 
Pickett deserves a place in American literature... 

Pickett's History of Alabama, this unique treasure, 
now lies hidden in old family bookcases, has been 
discarded by libraries, sometimes turns up in rum- 
mage sales, and is certainly not used in our schools. 
In my opinion it should be in every high school 
library in the state. 

I have no idea what today’s historians think of 
Albert Pickett—very little, I should guess, for Pick- 
ett’s history is composed of small dramas within a 
huge drama, much of it drawn from the memories of 
those who were there, from individuals whose brav- 
ery and sacrifice created the state of Alabama... 


SIGNING AUTOGRAPHS—Harper Lee, Alabama's only 
Pulitzer Prize winning woman novelist, made a rare public 
appearance at the History and Heritage Festival in Eufaula to 
talk about one of her favorite books, Pickett's History of Ala- 
bama. The author of To Kill « Mockingbird willingly signed 
autographs for those who had come especially to see their 
favorite author—some like these school children who had rid- 
den for hours all the way from Citronelle. 


—Photo by Bryan Easley 
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NATIVE SONS—These five men returned to Demopolis to 
participate in the History and Heritage Festival. They are from 
left, Alan Koch '60, Jim Haskins, Bert Hitchcock 63, Raymond 
Waites '63, and Bill Cobb. Koch is an attorney and a former 
professional baseball pitcher. Haskins, Hitchcock, and Cobb are 


An Excerpt from: 


The Humanistic Black 
Heritage of Alabama 
By Jim Haskins 


There is something about growing up black in 
Alabama that has historically encouraged one to 
strive for excellence. This is a thesis I began to 
develop after I left Alabama, after I had gone to 
school in Boston and Georgetown and Albuquerque, 
and then settled in New York City. Over the years, in 
these various places, I met many other blacks from 
Alabama. The majority of them, it seemed to me, 
were either already successful or soon intended to be. 
Attempting to document that thesis was something I 
wanted to do when I had the time, and I remember 
feeling somewhat taken aback when I learned that 
Horace Mann Bond had already done so. In the 1950s 


he had documented the geographical origins of black _ 


professionals and holders of Ph.D. degrees and 
found that a substantial number had roots in Ala- 
bama and that, of these, an extremely high percen- 
tage traced their roots to Perry County... 

Andrew Billingsley took the exploration a step 
further. Through discussions with Dr. Bond, he 
extended the roots of black excellence to include the 
community, which was a source of support for the 
black family and must, therefore, at least indirectly, 
influence men and women of distinction. Billingsley 
defined the supports at the community level as a 
good school, the church, and an intellectual atmos- 
phere in the community. In Black Families in White 
America, he illustrated this thesis with a study of 
Marion, Alabama, which happens to be in Perry 
County. Billingsley was born and spent his first 
seven years there. Of the various community sup- 
ports, the presence in Marion of the Lincoln Normal 
School seemed to go farthest in explaining why so 
many black Ph.D.’s hailed from Perry County... 


At any rate, although I was pleased to find some 
confirmation of my own theory, I had thought it an 
original idea, However, it soon occurred to me that 
both Bond and Billingsley were primarily interested 
in professionals and academicians. My interest was, 
and always has been, more wide-ranging. Certainly, Í 
am interested in all black intellectuals who hail from 
Alabama. To name just a few, in addition to 
Billingsley: 


e John Henrik Clarke, distinguished scholar and author or editor of 
nearly a dozen books. He was born in Union Springs. 


eè C. Eric Lincoln, scholar and educator, first president of the Black 
Academy of Arts and Letters; first black editor of a major series 
under the imprint of a major publisher (the black religion series 
issued by Doubleday that bears his name). His birthplace was 
Athens. 


è Marva Collins, the only black educator in history to have a TV movie 


nary Medicine. 


writers, scholars, and professors of English. Waites is a New 
York-based designer and founder of Gear, Inc. A sixth native son 
not picutred but who moderated the local festival activities is Dr. 
Lester Crawford '63, now head of the USDA's Bureau of Veteri- 


—Photo by Bryan Easley 


made about her, and whose role was played by none other than Cicely 
Tyson. Marva Collins was born in Monroeville. 


Also like Bond and Billingsley, I take pride in the 
fact that Dr. Percy Julian hails from Alabama. He 
was born in Montgomery. Among his 105 medical 
patents are his process for synthesizing the female 
hormone, progesterone, and his process for sythesiz- 
ing cortisone. Since I suffer from an allergy and must 
be treated with cortisone when a reaction occurs, I 
am particularly indebted to Dr. Julian for making 
cortisone widely available at low cost. Over the years, 
I have met many other physicians who were born in 
Alabama. Percy Julian is merely the most famous. 


There are other people of distinction who do not 
fall into the categories that most concerned Bond 
and Billingsley. My interest includes people who 
were in the forefront of the civil rights movement: 
The Rev. Ralph David Abernathy, born in Linden; . 
the Rev. Fred L. Shuttlesworth, a native of Mont- 
gomery; Corretta Scott King, born in Marion; and of 
course, Rosa Parks, who sparked the Montgomery 
bus boycott, which in turn sparked the civil rights 
movement. She was born in Tuskegee. 

My list of men and women of distinction would 
have to include political figures like Mayor Kenneth 
Gibson of Newark, who was born in Enterprise, and 
Mayor Coleman Young of Detroit, who was born in 
Tuscaloosa; and military figures like Brig. Gen. 
Oliver W. Dillard, who was the first black to achieve 
this rank in the army. Margaret, Alabama, was his 
birthplace. Also, people who, when cast into the 
limelight, proved worthy of it, like Mrs. Andrew 
Young, who was born in Marion. 


I have always included “professionals” in a much 
broader sense than either Horace Bond or Andrew 
Billingsley talked about. Professional entertainers, 
for example: Erskine Hawkins, a native of Bir- 
mingham, who composed “Tuxedo Junction;” Big 
Mama Thornton, born Willie Mae in Montgomery; 
and Lionel Hampton, born in Birmingham. Profes- 
sional athletes: Jesse Owens, a native of Danville; 
Willie Mays, born in Westfield; Hank Aaron, whose 
birthplace was Mobile; and, most importantly, Joe 
Louis, the “Brown Bomber,” who was born in 
Lexington. 


Some day I would like to research the lives of these 
and other black men and women of distinction, with 
a view toward establishing a different kind of “ecol- 
ogy.” Much broader than Horace Bond's “ecology of © 
academic excellence,” it would be an “ecology of 
human excellence.” 


James S. Haskins, a native of Demopolis. is professor of English 
at the University of Florida and the author of more than 50 
hooks. He talked about the humanistic heritage of black Alabam- 


ians in both Demopolis and Auburn. 
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Former Baseball 
‘Player Starts 
Boys’ Ranch 


by Anita Stiefel ’85 


Former Auburn baseball player Eddie 
Staub '78 told the story of a young boy who 
called him late one night three weeks ago. 
"Td guess he was about 14,” Eddie des- 
cribed. “He said he'd been beaten for ten 
years and just didn’t want to go home that 
night. He said, 'I hear you give boys a 
chance’.” 

And that’s what Eddie is trying to do— 
give a home and positive atmosphere to 

boys who have been abused, neglected, or 

abandoned. This home, called Eagle Ranch, 
is a 170-acre site on Chestnut Mountain in 
south Hall County, Ga. When completed, 

the five-house ranch will be home for 40 
- youngsters aged 6-18. 

ý While an undergraduate in science edu- 
cation at Auburn more than seven years 
ago, Eddie was active in the Big Brother 
program. According to one of his former 
fraternity brothers, Ralph Regan '83, Eddie 
“didn’t have much money to spend on the 

_ kids, but he gave them what they needed— 
time and attention.” Ralph continued, “He 
always loved helping people. He didt t do 
it to gain points from the fraternity or to 
put on his résumé, but because he’s genu- 
ine.” 

When he graduated from Auburn, Eddie 
taught science and coached baseball and 

. football at Campbell High School in Fair- 
burn, Ga. After his second year of teaching, 
he worked for the summer near Gadsden at 
Big Oak Boys’ Ranch, established by former 
University of Alabama All-American de- 
fensive end John Croyle. “I've always wanted 
to help children,” Eddie explained. “After 
working at Big Oak, I knew how I'd do it.” 

He put his dreams on hold, however, to 
return to Auburn for a master’s degree in 
interdepartmental physiology. After com- 
pleting the degree, he returned to Big Oak 
Ranch, serving as associate director for a 
year. “Then in July 1982, I got my car and 
my clothes and came to Georgia,” he said. 

The 6-foot-5, 30-year-old from Birming- 
ham chose northern Georgia as the site for 
the ranch “because north of Atlanta there's 
nothing for children—absolutely nothing.” 

“In spite of the staggering 20,000 reported 
cases of child abuse and neglect in Georgia 
last year, only 16 beds for these children 

- existed in all of the northeast part of the 
state. Eddie verified the need for Eagle 

- Ranch with letters from the Georgia Alli- 
ance for Children and two Superior Court 
judges, as well as many Departments of 
Family and Children Services in the area. 

“I literally drove all over north Georgia, 
about 1,000 miles a day, looking for the 
right spot for the ranch.” After eight 
months of searching, he found the 170 
acres located 12 miles south of Gainesville. 

The next step was to establish a board of 
directors and a board of advisors. John 
Croyle solicited support from Coaches Pat 
Dye and the late Paul “Bear” Bryant, and 
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HELPING KIDS—Former Auburn baseball 
player Eddie Staub '78 has turned his desire to 
help neglected children into a fulltime 
occupation. 


—Photo by Fran Weaver, Atlanta Constitution 


Eddie followed suit by asking Georgia 
coach Vince Dooley 54 and Georgia Tech 
coach Bill Curry to become members of 
Eagle Ranch’s board. Joining the coaches 
are Atlanta and northeast Georgia busi- 
nessmen, teachers, attorneys, doctors, bank- 
ers, and constructors, including Ray Warren 
‘53, president of Warren Engineering, Inc. 
“There was no reason for them to help,” 
Eddie admitted. “But they all came through 
for me.” 

To purchase the property, Eddie and his 
board were told they would have to raise 
$142,000 in 120 days. Amazingly enough, 
they did, and the land was purchased on 
Aug. 18, 1983. 

“We have a policy of not starting any- 
thing until we have the money for it. So 
after buying the land, we still had to raise 
money to build the first house,” he recalled. 
“We knocked on a lot of doors, and were 
turned down sometimes. But people saw 
the need and helped out.” 

“Eddie's the kind of guy that comes 
across as ‘real’ the minute you meet him,” 
Ralph Regan explained. “People can sense 
he’s a good guy. Take the lady who does the 
ranch's advertising, for example. One day 
Eddie was driving off an interstate exit 


ramp, daydreaming, and he smashed into 
her car. The next thing she knew, she was 
doing his advertising.” 

More than advertising has been donated 
toward building Eagle Ranch. A construc- 
tion company is building the homes at cost; 
architectural, planning, and land surveying 
services were donated; a lawyer provides 
his services, as do medical, dental, and 
social workers; photography and public 
relations are free; and volunteers work 
many hard hours on building, landscaping, 
and cleaning projects. 

Currently completed and paid for at the 
ranch are the land, first house (called 
"Faith”), lake, athletic field, basketball 
court, barn, ‘administration building, and 
horse and cattle pastures. Among the many 
donations are a pick-up truck, 10-passenger 
van, tractor, kitchen cabinets, and all the 
office equipment. 

“We've already raised enough money to 
build the second home,” Eddie said enthu- 
siastically. Construction on that house, 
which will be called “Hope,” will begin 
soon, 

The master plan is to eventually build 
five homes on the ranch, each of which will 
house eight boys. Also in planning are a 
chapel, gymnasium/education complex, 
tennis courts, and a picnic pavilion. 

A set of foster parents will live in each 
home with eight boys, who will be cared for 
“in a family setting with facilities, sur- 
roundings, and love that will help develop 
them spiritually, mentally, and physically,” 
according to an Eagle Ranch brochure. The 
boys will attend the church of their choice 
on Sundays and participate in devotions at 
the ranch. They will attend public school in 
the Hall County system, and be tutored in 
any problem area. As Eddie believes there 
is a strong correlation between physical 
fitness and self-esteem, the boys will be 
encouraged to participate in athletics. “You 
have to work on the whole person,” he 
said. 

His boys will have work responsibilities 


at the ranch, too, such as keeping up the 
garden or taking care of cattle and horses. 

“The reason we have animals is that 
these boys have been hurt so badly by peo- 
ple. Animals are the only ones they can 
trust, because animals don't hurt you,” 
Eddie explained. “Maybe here these chil- 
dren can learn how to trust again, and gain 
some sense of courage.” 

This month the first boys are moving 
into “Faith,” their new home at Eagle 
Ranch. Eddie reported that one of the boys 
was selected for the baseball team at 
school. "You should have seen him,” Eddie 
said proudly. “He was so happy.” 

All eight boys will move onto the ranch 
before the end of May. “We had 25 requests 
for beds even after those eight were filled,” 
he explained. “And it just kills me to have 
to turn people down—people who need to 
be helped. But I have to go through and 
select the boys I can help the most. Some I 
can help more than others, and some I can't 
do anything for at all, because it’s too late. 
It breaks my heart to have to say, ‘I’m sorry, 
I can't help you’.” 

Boys are referred to Eddie by the 
Georgia Department of Family and Chil- 
dren's Services, private sources, and 
churches. The ranch is operated by the 
Board of Trustees and licensed by the 
Georgia Department of Human Resources, 
It is non-denominational and not asso- 
ciated with any other organization. Receiv- 
ing no Federal Title XX funding, Eagle 
Ranch is supported partially by the State ol 
Georgia. "But we receive very little state 
money,” Eddie said. “Mostly we're kept ir 
operation by donations from churches 
civic clubs and organizations, and individ 
ual contributions.” 

The cost to maintain the ranch and feed 
clothe, and educate each boy will be min 
imal. “It'll cost between $8,000 and $8,506 
per boy, per year,” he estimated. “That’ 
pretty good, if you think about it.” 

The ranch is fully accountable to it 
donors, issuing a quarterly financial state 


EAGLE RANCH—The first house, “Faith,” of what will be five homes to house neglected boy: 
from North Georgia is now complete and the first eight youngsters will be moving in before the enc 
of May. Eddie Staub first worked with children with the Big Brother program as an Auburn Student 
He later worked at Big Oak Boys Ranch near Gadsden and determined to start his own program it 
North Georgia where there was nothing similar to help neglected children. 
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ment available upon request. All donations 
are tax deductible. 

News and photos of the progress at the 
ranch are available through its monthly 
newsletter, “The Eagle's Nest.” Anyone 
wishing to make a contribution or receive 
further information is urged to write Eagle 
Boys’ Ranch, P.O. Box 7200, Chestnut 
Mountain, GA 30502, or call (404) 967- 
3782. 

The past three years have been full of 
hard work for Eddie and all involved in 
Eagle Ranch. “The ranch is ideal for 
Eddie—he's the perfect person for the 
job,” Ralph ex plained. "He's absolutely the 
most caring, non-judgmental person I've 
ever met in my life.” 

Determination to bring a good life to 
underprivileged children has made Eddie's 
dream reality. “I couldn’t have done it by 
myself,” he stressed. “I'm not in it to make 
myself look good. I did it because I really 
believed this is what the Lord wanted me to 
do.” 

Eddie says his goal “is simple...to give 
young boys the chance in life they deserve 
so that they will ‘soar with wings as 
eagles’,” thus the name Eagle Ranch, taken 
from Isaiah 40:31. 


Students Juggle 
More Than Time 
And Money 


By Karen Price '89 


Imagine Room 104 of the new Student 
Activities Center. You peer in at the var- 
ious activities and, much to your amaze- 
ment, you see people juggling! Yes, stu- 
dents are juggling at Auburn University. 
The class is one of the many functions 
sponsored by the University Program 
Council. Auburn students are the primary 
participants, but there are also some 
younger kids from Auburn Junior High. As 
a member of the class, I know how enjoy- 
able juggling is. The two student instruc- 
tors—Bill Bouldin, a junior in zoology-pre- 
veterinary medicine, and Banks Helfrich, a 
senior in nutrition—are both experienced 
jugglers and very encouraging to new 
students. 

Bill became interested in juggling during 
his sophomore year at Albertville High 
School. After band practice one day he saw 
a guy juggling tuba mouthpieces. After a 
quick lesson in juggling, Bill went home 
and learned the basic three ball cascade 
over the weekend. When he returned to 
school on the following Monday, Bill was a 
better juggler than the guy who had shown 
him how. Six years later, Bill is a skilled 
juggler. His best trick is juggling three 
eight-pound bowling balls. In fact, Bill is 
listed with the International Jugglers Asso- 
ciation as holding the record for juggling 
three bowling balls for the longest period 
of time. 

In his spare time, Bill, the Marshall 
County chess champion, whittles (he can 
make a link chain from a solid piece of 
wood), does origami (the ancient Japanese 
art of paper folding), cleans up after his 
dog, and can hum and whistle at the same 
time. 

The other instructor, Banks Helfrich, 
has been juggling for seven years. His 
brother-in-law showed Banks how to jug- 
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AN EASIER WAY—Karen Price taught her- 
self to juggle and offers some hints to others 
who are interested in learning. 


gle when he was 15 years old, so when he 
came to Auburn he already knew the basics. 
Then, during his sophomore year, he met 
some student jugglers who encouraged 
him further. (One of the jugglers, John 


RINGS AROUND=—Bill Bouldin became 
interested in juggling when he noticed someone 
juggling tuba mouthpieces. He holds a record 
for juggling three bowling balls. 


—Photo by Karen Price 


Teeples, even went on to join the circus.) 
Today, Banks is skilled enough to do kids’ 
shows and perform as a comedy enter- 
tainer. When he isn’t juggling or in class, 
he runs the triathlon, plays in a reggae 
band, and works part-time at WKKX asa 
disc jockey. 

Banks and Bill started teaching the class 
winter quarter and it went so well that the 
UPC asked them to repeat it again this 
quarter. The class itself is very informal 
and lots of fun. Everyone works at his own 
pace because each person started with a 
different degree of skill. After everyone 
has warmed up by throwing balls or clubs 
for ten minutes, we usually form a circle 
and each person who has learned some- 
thing new demonstrates his new trick. 
Then, Bill and Banks show us a trick most 
of us don’t know. For example, at the last 
meeting I learned how to kick the clubs up 
with my feet so I don’t have to bend over 
and pick them up when they fall. 

The class is made up of a variety of 
students. For instance, Elmas Vincent, a 
senior in industrial operations manage- 
ment, taught hmself after seeing someone 
juggle on T.V. Elmas said it didn't take him 
long to learn but then he considers himself 
to be fairly coordinated (I'm not coordi- 
nated at all and it took me two weeks to 
learn). 

Keith Niehuss, a sophomore in aero- 
space engineering, learned to juggle when 
he was eight while on family vacation at 
Callaway Gardens. Keith initially came to 
class so he could learn to juggle clubs. Now 
that he can do clubs, he wants to learn how 
to do rings and be able to pass objects with 
fellow jugglers. Soon he hopes to try his 
hand at Banks’ unicycle. 

John Gibbs and Howard McDonald, the 
youngest members of the class, attend 
Auburn Jr. High. Howard knew a little bit 
about juggling initially, but since joining 
the class he has become fairly proficient at 
many forms of juggling. He can do a 
number of tricks with the balls and clubs 
and has also been learning to ride the uni- 
cycle. Howard got John interested in the 
class. Both say they like to juggle because it 
impresses their friends but mostly because 
it is fun. 

When I joined the class 1 could only 
juggle three balls. I taught myself after 
seeing juggler Michael Martin at a magi- 
cians’ convention three summers ago. My 
dad, Duane Price, an Auburn graduate of 
1963, does magic for a hobby and 1 assist. 
Our family vacations have always been 
planned around the yearly magic conven- 
tions. After sitting through three of Michael 
Martin's amazing shows, I decided that I 
wanted to learn to juggle. I started with 
apples. After the first couple of hours, the 
apples had been bashed to a pulp. Needless 
to say, the carpet smelled like apples for a 
week, and mom sent me to K-mart to get 
some rubber balls. 

Believe you me, juggling is not an easy 
skill to learn when you teach yourself. For 
instance, I got very exhausted from just 
having to pick up the balls every time | 
dropped them. I finally figured out that I 
should attempt juggling over my bed. That 
cut out half of my exertion. The other half 
of my efforts 1 spent crawling around on 
the floor looking for the dumb balls under 


_ beds, chairs, and couches. After I joined the 


class I learned that beginning jugglers 
should use bean bags or tennis balls with 
pennies inside. To fix tennis balls for jug- 
gling, take an X-acto knife and cut small 


TEACHER—Banks Helfrich, one of the 

teachers for the extracurricular juggling class, 

uses juggling in comedy act and kids’ shows. 
—Photo by Karen Price 


slits in them. Slip in 10 to 20 pennies, 
depending on the weight desired. The balls 
will not bounce or roll away, thus cutting 
down on early juggler frustration. 

Juggling is very challenging but it is also 
a lot of fun. For anyone who might be 
interested in juggling, I highly recommend 
the book Juggling For The Complete Klutz 
by John Cassidy and B.C. Rimbeaux. I wish 
[had had it when I was-learning to juggle. 
The people who wrote it want you to have 
fun. The book can be found in most magic 
stores and in some bookstores, and this 
book can teach anyone to juggle and includes 
many very helpful hints. It even comes 
with three bean bags (no roll!) so you can 
start right away. So get out there, juggle, 
and have fun! 


McKown Writes 
First Novel 


By Dru McGowen 


With Faith and Fury by Delos McKown ; 
has just been published by Prometheus 
Books. It is not the philosophy professor's 
first publication, but it is his first novel. 

Lust, love, belief, violence, piety, and 
mystery are all elements of the book. Dr. 
McKown calls it “an intellectual novel 
about religion which can be used as a col- 
lateral text in philosophy, sociology or psy- 
chology of religion classes.” 

“Readers who cannot accommodate a 
hard and, yes, maybe even a rude look at 
some of the follies of our evangelical 
brothers and sisters will find this a hard 
book to live with,” said Ed Wegener, AU 
ETV director for 28 years. “Irreverent? 
Perhaps, but those whom it fails to revere 
bear more than a modicum of fraud, blind 
ideology, avarice, kinky religiosity, and 
even madness. Most certainly this is a book 
for our time. 

“McKown has also lined out a few home 
truths regarding higher education as he 
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pictures academic life in a small state uni- 
- versity,” Wegener added. 

Joseph Fletcher, a theologian, philoso- 
pher and author of the famous Situation 
Ethics, calls it “...The best study of the 
religious sects I've ever found...1 find myself 
trying to memorize not only what he says, 
but how he says it. His rare gift for writing 
and his deft use of the English language 
must have caused him as a philosopher lots 
of suffering reading and listening to his 
academic colleagues. You can hear the 
crackle of a potbelly stove as his upland and 
lowland Southern Christians chew tobacco 
and spit ‘ambeer’ and quote the Bible at 
each other.” 

Why did the head of the Department of 
Philosophy at AU write a book like With 
Faith and Fury with its theme, “the human 
appetite for spiritual sovereignty,” dealing 
ironically and satirically with scriptural 
literalism and sectarianism? 

“Thad planned to write a whodunit book 
when I retired, but I became so concerned 
about church-state relations and the feud 
between science and religion in contem- 
porary America that I decided to fictional- 
ize my thoughts about the subject,” he says. 

“The rise of any kind of scriptural literal- 
ism, whether Muslim or Christian, can 
only spell trouble for progressive nations. 
We see it in the so-called scientific crea- 
tionism that is intruding itself into science 
curricula. 

“Any dogmatic attempt to prevent chil- 
dren from learning to use logic freely is 
another example. Or any dogmatic imposi- 
tion of traditional values on modern exper- 
ience.” 

It took Dr. McKown longer to find a 
publisher for the book than to write it. He 
began the 440-page book in 1978 and it was 
finished in 1980. He is ready to begin two 
more, both dealing with additional aspects 
of philosophy and religion. 

Dr. McKown joined the AU faculty in 
1962 as an assistant professor of philo- 
sophy. He was named acting head in 1971 
and in 1972 became head of the department. 

The novelist holds a B.A. degree in fine 
arts from Alma College, a B.D. degree in 
philosophical theology from Lexington 
Theological Seminary, a Certificate in 
Theology from the Graduate School of 
Ecumenical Studies, the M.A. in Philo- 
sophy from the University of Kentucky, a 
Diploma in Marxology from the Univer- 
sity of Géneva, and the Ph.D. in philo- 
sophy from Florida State University. 


Alumni Transform 
Historic Auburn 
Home into Bed and 
Breakfast Lodge 


By Mary Mason '86 


Amid all of the new construction around 
Auburn, visitors can now enjoy a bit of the 
“old Auburn.” Fran Sugg Verma ‘79, a 
fourth generation Auburnite, and her hus- 
band, Poornah '70, have restored a Victo- 
rian structure in the Old Main and Church 
Street historic district on North College 
Street to be used as a bed and breakfast 
lodge. The house was built in 1890 by Bol- 
ling Hall Crenshaw, a mathematics profes- 
sor who was part of the three-member 
administration team during the Depression. 
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GUEST HOUSE—A fourth generation Auburnite and her husband have renovated this historic 
Auburn home on North College Street and turned it into a bed and breakfast lodge. Fran Sugg 
Verma ‘79, whose grandfather was Cliff Hare, and her husband, Poornah ‘70, have moved into the 
upstairs of the Crenshaw House, built in 1890, and turned the bottom floor into suites for their 


guests. 


Fran Verma’s Auburn ties began with 
her great-grandfather, Alexander Bondu- 
rant, who taught agriculture at Auburn 
from 1892 to 1896. He left Auburn to 
direct a tobacco culture project in Australia. 
Memoirs of her great-grandmother, Emily 
Morrison Bondurant, are in the Auburn 
Archives and in them she mentions having 
tea with the Crenshaws in their house. 
Fran’s grandfather was Cliff Hare, 1898, 
dean of the School of Chemistry. He also 
played on an early Auburn football team, 
headed the faculty athletic committee, and 
was president of the Southern Intercolle- 
giate Athletic Association. His daughter, 
Dabney ‘33, married William C. (Red) 
Sugg '31, who had come to Auburn as a boy 
and lived with his uncle, Redding Sugg, 
dean of the Veterinary School. 

Fran's family returned to Auburn in 
1966 when her father, a pharmacy gradu- 
ate, retired from Upjohn and became assis- 
tant to the dean of the Pharmacy School. 
He gave Auburn the eagles located atop the 
main gate at Toomer’s Corner, promoted a 
preceptor program statewide to better 
doctor-pharmacist relations, and founded 
the Auburn Beautification Council. 

The Vermas made their own contribu- 
tion to Auburn's beautification by buying 
and beginning restoration of the Crenshaw 
House. By 1984 they had completed the 
outside work and painted the house blue 
and white and were ready to begin the 
interior. Helping in the restoration were 
about fifteen students—which is appro- 
priate for such a student-oriented house. 
The house was originally a one-story struc- 
ture but Crenshaw added the upstairs for 
student rental property. Since then the 
upper story has always been rented by stu- 
dents but will now become the Vermas’ 
living quarters as the two bed and breakfast 
suites will occupy the first floor. 

The interiors of the house include period 
furniture—some belonging to Cliff Hare 
and some the Vermas found in the attic— 
beautiful woodwork, Persian rugs, and 
hardwood floors. Each suite is comprised 
of a parlor, private bathroom, and bed- 
room, with all the modern conveniences. 
Fresh fruit, specialty breads, and around- 
the-clock snacks will be provided. 

To enhance the atmosphere of the house, 
the Vermas plan to use old Auburn souve- 
nirs and would love to borrow any that 


alumni would let them display. The Ver- 
mas plan to cater to the needs of students, 
parents, and newcomers in the area— 
especially newcomers who need someone 
familiar with the community. Fran knows 
Auburn well and she would be glad to assist 
anyone seeking information about the var- 
ious sections of town, real estate agencies, 
and other services needed. The guest house 
began taking reservations on May 1. The 
accommodations are $50 single and $60 
double, and the phone number is (205) 
821-1131. 

While most alumni returning to Auburn 
enjoy the peace that they only feel on the 
Plains, Fran wants “visitors who come to 
the Crenshaw Guest House to realize a 
sense of the history of Auburn. There will 
be old photographs and memorabilia about 
the University. Visitors will get a sense of 
what Auburn is all about, a sense of the 
uniqueness of the community that you 
can’t get staying at a conventional hotel.” 


THE HOSTS—Fran and Poornah Verma and 
their young daughter will be the hosts for their 
Crenshaw Guest House, a 95-year old Auburn 
home built by Bolling Hall Crenshaw, Auburn 
math professor and one of the triumphate who 
directed Auburn University during the De- 
pression. 


Alumnus Creates 
Math Fellowship 


A fellowship designed to keep bright 
young mathematicians at Auburn has j 
been established by William H. Baskeryil 
'32 of Pensacola, Fla. The Mary Neal 
(Mamie) Hurt Baskervill and Marga 
Malone Baskervill Endowed Mathemati 
Fellowship will honor the memory of Mr 
Baskerville’s mother and sister (who spel 
their names without an e). 


“Both my mother and sister spent ma 
years teaching students at Auburn,” said 
Mr. Baskerville. “They loved Auburn like 
do and I felt it was appropriate to establis 
this fellowship in their name.” 


James E. Martin, president of Auburn, 
said, ‘I’m just delighted to see this fellow- 
ship. It will help increase the proportion 
graduate students on the Auburn campus 
and will add to the number of models for 
our undergraduate students.” 


Dean Edward H. Hobbs of the School 
Arts and Sciences called the fellowship 
“very significant. There is a tremendous 
shortage of mathematicians and scientists 
today. We have to turn this around and 
encourage students to go on to graduate 
school for their benefit as well as for the 
benefit of the country.” 


James Wall, head of the Department of 
Mathematics said, “It takes a long time to 
teach someone mathematics. We have to 
get them in the pipeline. This fellowship 
will do that, as well as saying to others, 

maybe I can go on, too’.” | 


The fellowship is different in that it is 
set up to overcome the ravages of inflation, 
according to Julian Holmes, director of 
alumni and development. "As a gift to the 
Auburn Generations Fund, it truly will 
have a major impact on the generations of 
Auburn students to come.” 


Mr. Baskerville graduated from Auburn 
with a degree in chemical engineering and 
went on to earn a master's degree “because 
there weren't any jobs.” He recently retired 
as president of Baskerville, Donovan Engi- 
neers in Pensacola where he is still chait- 
man of the board. 


I've worked a lot of Auburn grads,” he 
said. | 

Mary Baskervill (1887-1974) was born 
in the Gold Hill Community just north ol 
Auburn. She graduated from Randolph 
Macon Woman's College in 1909 with 4 
major in mathematics and began her teach: 
ing career in 1931 at Arlington Hall, 4 
private school for girls in Virginia. Aftet 
the start of World War II, Mary Baskervill 
became an instructor of mathematics al 
Auburn, teaching from 1940 to 1952. She 
was the first woman appointed to a posi 
tion in that department. 

“Many men and women in Alabama still 
remember being in her classes,” her son 
said. “They were not just names on a roll, 
but persons for whom she had genuine 
concern.” 


Margaret Baskervill (1914-1977) fol- 
lowed her mother in attending Randolph: 
Macon Woman's College, where she re 
ceived the A.B. degree and went on to earf 
the M.A. degree from the University ol 
Virginia with a major in mathematics. She 
later obtained a master's degree with 4 
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major in actuarial science from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, followed by a Ph.D. in 
mathematics from Auburn University— 
the first woman to graduate from Auburn 
with that honor. 

Margaret Baskervill taught at Shorter 
College 1947-1954 and served on the AU 
faculty from 1959 until her death. 

“She was popular with faculty and stu- 
dents alike,” her brother remembers. “Her 
office was usually full. Students would 
come in not only for her help with their 
mathematics problems, but for her sym- 
pathy and understanding of their other 
problems as well.” 

Both women shared a love for Gold Hill 
and Auburn. Their home was used for 
social events for students, especially for 
Alpha Omicron Pi Sorority. 

“Their years of service to the people of 
Alabama and to the cause of higher educa- 
tion are rightly commemorated by this fel- 
lowship memorial,” Mr. Baskerville said. 

To be eligible for the $6,000 annual sti- 
pend which may vary annually with infla- 
tion or deflation, the awardee must be 
enrolled as a graduate student in the 
Department of Mathematics at Auburn, 
demonstrating qualities of academic excel- 
lence. r 

The Baskervill Fellow will be selected b 
the Graduate Studies Committee of the 
Department of Mathematics and adminis- 
tered by the Auburn University Foundation. 


Grad, Undergraduate 
Programs in Historic 
Preservation at AU 


By Mary Mason 86 


Historical preservation has become a 
very popular issue and Auburn has devel- 
oped an undergraduate specialty for his- 
tory majors as well as two graduate pro- 
grams in preservation. Dr. Wayne Flynt, 
head of the History Department, and Dar- 
rell Meyer, associate professor of architec- 
ture, developed the plan for graduate de- 
grees in Historical Preservation and Com- 
munity Planning-Historical Preservation 
which were approved by the graduate 
school and the Alabama Commission on 
Higher Education and implemented in Fall 
of 1982. Since then there has been one 
graduate, Ron Huffman ‘83, who received 
the master’s in 1984 in the community 
planning-historical preservation program. 
He works for the Planning and Develop- 
ment Committee in Augusta, Ga. Currently 
there are two students in the Community 
Planning-Historical Preservation program 
and four students in the Historical Preser- 
vation program. 

The undergraduate major for history 
students emphasizes historical preserva- 
tion and prepates the student for graduate 
school in preservation. Students receive a 
strong background in history as well as an 
emphasis on planning and historical pres- 
ervation techniques through courses taught 
in the School of Architecture. 

Prof. Meyer, who received his B.A. from 
California State and his M.R.P. from Penn- 
sylvania, teaches community planning 
courses and a planning studio required for 
the historical preservation-community 
planning graduate students. He views the 
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HISTORIC PRESERVATION—Auburn now offers two graduate programs in preservation as 


aes 


well as an undergraduate specialty in the History Department. Prof. Darrell Meyer, above, helped 
plan the curricula and teaches preservation related courses in the Department of Architecture. 


graduate programs as allowing the student 
“to practically apply what they've learned 
about history and development of com- 
munities in the South in such a way as to 
help communities conserve resources they 
think are important.” 

The graduate programs stress a plan- 
ning studio concentrating on revitalization 
of a downtown area, an internship with an 
agency concerned with historical preserva- 
tion, and a final thesis. Each program seeks 
to give its graduates experience in history, 
community planning, real estate develop- 
ment, legal skills, and, if not design skills, 
at least an appreciation for the built envir- 
onment, Prof. Meyer explains. “When you 
put all these together, that’s historical 
preservation.” 

Adding to the experience of the students 
in the historical preservation curricula has 
been Eugene Burr ‘59, a practicing archi- 
tect-planner in Knoxville, Tenn., who has 
been a visiting professor for the past year. 
He has taught classes in historical preser- 
vation planning and adaptive use to stu- 
dents interested in preservation. He is very 
involved with preservation in his own 
practice of architecture, whether it is reha- 
bilitation, reconstruction, or adaptive use. 
His knowledge and experience has brought 
practical experience to his students. Among 
his preservation work has been the resto- 
ration of Jefferson County Courthouse and 
jail building, Knox County Courthouse, 
two warehouses in downtown Knoxville, 
and seven Victorian period houses on the 
1983 World's Fair site. Prof. Burr received 
his master’s from the University of Ten- 
nessee in 1971 and did graduate study in 
New Towns at the University of Manches- 
ter. He will return to Knoxville at the end 
of spring quarter but intends to maintain 
connections with the Auburn program, 
returning to teach a seminar on historical 
preservation next spring. 

In addition to the interdisciplinary coop- 
eration for the historical preservation and 
planning curricula, another History De- 
partment and Architecture School collabo- 
ration is in the planning stages. This new 
venture will be a traveling workshop on 
historical preservation to take to towns 
around the area. It will be handled through 
the new Humanities Center and will be 
part of the Architecture Department's con- 
tinuing education. Prof. Burr, who is help- 
ing with the plan, believes it will “give 
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people in the area some indication of 
what's going on at Auburn and how that 
affects them and their community.” 


Mary B. Starke ’60 
Installed in 
Teacher Hall of 
Fame at Jax State 


Mary Barrow Starke ‘60 of Seale, an Eng- 
lish teacher at Chavala High in the Russell 
County School system, was recently inducted 
into the Teacher Hall of Fame at Jackson- 
ville State University, representing secon- 
dary education. 

Each year an elementary and secondary 
education teacher are so honored. 

Mrs. Starke, who has taught at Chavala 
for 13 years, holds the B.A. and M.A. from 
Auburn in English and has completed 
course work for the doctorate in English 
education. 

Letters supporting her nomination came 
from her principal, fellow teachers, and 
former students. 

Among the comments were these from 
her principal, Lloyd Frey ‘76: “A demand- 
ing teacher, she is nonetheless one of the 
most sought-after teachers in our school. 
Students are constantly asking to be placed 
in her classes. She maintains an unusual 
mixture of compassion for her students 
and rigorous enforcement of standards....She 
teaches, challenges, and praises her stu- 
dents.” 

Fellow teacher Mary Anne Carrington 
Koepsell ‘69, who teaches talented and 
gifted children at Chavala, cited Mrs. 
Starke’s extensive preparation and her 
long hours devoted to her work. 

George L. McLendon '71, a former stu- 
dent who is now a teacher at South Girard 
School in Phenix City, said: “Mrs. Starke is 
a demanding teacher. Though many stu- 
dents don't appreciate this quality while in 
school, almost all appreciate it when they 
face the rigors that await them when they 
leave. When I was in high school most of 
the classes were not challenging. Mrs. 
Starke’s American Government and Eco- 
nomics class was an exception. It was 
extremely challenging, and as a result, very 
motivating. That class did more to prepare 
me for the difficult work that lay ahead in 
college than any class I had in high school.” 


Galbraith To Be | 
Honored on Aug. 23 


Dean Ruth L. Gafbraith, who is to retire 
at the end of summer quarter, will be 
honored at a farewell dinner on August 23. 

Members of the committee planning 
Dean Galbraith’s retirement activities invite 
alumni to participate. First of all, they 
invite contributions to the Ruth L. Gal- 
braith Endowed Scholarship, which will be 
established through the Auburn Univer- 
sity Foundation. They also request letters 
for a book to be presented to the dean on 
August 23 and, finally, they invite alumni 
to attend the farewell dinner. 

Contributions for the Ruth L. Galbraith 
Scholarship can be sent to the Auburn 
University Foundation or to the School of 
Home Economics, but all checks should be 
made payable to the Auburn University 
Foundation agd designated for the Dean 
Galbraith Scholarship. 

Reservations for the dinner can be made 
by writing Mallette Goggans, chairman of 
the Galbraith Retirement Committee, 
Spidle Hall, Auburn University, AL 36849. 
Letters for the 8-1/2 by 11 book to be 
presented to Dean Galbraith can also be 
sent to Mrs. Goggans. 


Independent Study 
Course Wins 
National Honor 


An Auburn correspondence course, 
“Perspectives in Biology,” has received 
national recognition for excellence at the 
70th annual conference of the National 
University Continuing Education Associa- 
tion in Louisville, Ky. 

One of nine university courses selected 
as “meritorious” in nationwide competi- 
tion, “Perspectives in Biology” was devel- 
oped by biology professor William H. 
Mason. Dr. Mason's independent study 
course parallels his classroom and labora- 
tory course through a specially written 
instructional manual and a laboratory kit 
designed for self-directed use. 

Auburn's Independent Study Program 
Director Becky Duning commended his 
approach, noting that “Dr. Mason writes 
in a lively style which is inviting to the 
non-scientists for whom this course is 
intended. The instructional value of the 
laboratory component is particularly strik- 
ing in a self-paced format which builds in 
considerable individual instructional sup- 
port.” 

Dr. Mason's course meets the same 
objectives and earns the same credit as its 
campus counterpart. Independent study 
courses are open for enrollment at any 
time of year. “Perspectives in Biology” is 
also open to advanced high school students 
with the recommendation of their princi- 
pal. Supervised examinations can be ar- 
ranged at the enrollee’s location. 

Information and registration materials 
for all independent study courses can be 
obtained by telephoning, writing or visit- 
ing Independent Study, Continuing Educa- 
tion, Mell Hall, Auburn University, Auburn, 
AL 36849-3501, telephone (205) 826-5100. 
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Something to Celebrate 
Pictured at the top are the leaders of the Auburn Generations Fund, who included, from left. P 
Draughon Cousins 54 of Atlanta and G. Jackson Tankersley 
Atlanta, and Executive Director of Alumni and Development 
co-chairmen: Frank P. Samford, Jr., 


resid 
‘43 of Pittsburgh, Pa., Auburn University 
George L. (Buck) Bradberry. Unable to be 
‘41 of Birmingham, Horace A. Shepard 34 of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
above, left, are Mr. and Mrs. Elton Z. Huff ‘32 of Decatur, Ga. At right, are Danna Breeden ‘88 and her fa 
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AT RECEPTION —Pictured at the reception held on the lawn of the Presidents’ Home are, from he 
top, Phil Carroll '82 of Tampa, Fla., and his father Jim Carroll '54, also of Tampa and a member of 

the Alumni Association board of directors; E. Sam Burner ‘51 of Montgomery chatting with Martha U ur 
and Jerry Miklic '’54 of Birmingham; Ann Draughon Cousins '54 of Atlanta, a member of the 


Auburn University Foundation Board and co-chairman of the Auburn G 


. 
enerations Fund campaign, Generations 
Caroline Draughon of Auburn, and Jim Roy '57 of Birmingham. In the bottom photo are LaValle 
Higgins, Executive Vice President George Emert, and Dr. Bessie M. Holloway '83 of Mobile, the un 
newest member of the Auburn Board of Trustees. 
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ns Fund Celebration 


a E. Martin "54, co-chairmen Ann 
dation President Ben S. Gilmer '26 of 
ne for the celebration were three other 
W. Vogtle, Jr., '39 of Atlanta. Pictured 


Daniel F ta 7 
Daniel F. Breeden 57, of Fremont, Ind. 


FROM NEAR & FAR—Alumni and friends of Auburn came 


| from near and far to celebrate the conclusion of the formal phase ba uaa dine z aana S ) a i enii og ee 
! ` : : ES ; ee SELE — Pictured during the Generations Fund cete ration festivities are, in the to 
| of the ATE TARAA cue eae a ie OESR photo, from left, Sheree Coley Mann ‘79, who worked with the Generations Fund until her ir: 
and Walter L. Martin 53 of Chattanooga, Tenn. In the center. are resignation to join husband Bill Mann 82, center, in South Carolina. At right is Dan Lindsey ‘58 ol 
| William V. Neville 38 and Mildred Greene Neville ‘40 of Montgomery. In the second photo are Wyc Orr 68 of Gainesville, Ga., a member of the Board of the 
Eufaula. At the bottom are Liz Byers Herrin 61 and Billy Herrin Auburn Alumni Association, and his wife, Lynn, with Mary Palmer (Butch) Bradberry ‘52, wife o 
‘62 of Huntsville. Executive Director George L. (Buck) Bradberry. Classmates Ann Freeman Martin ‘57 and Grad 
Sue Loftin Saxon 57 renew acquaintance. At bottom are Cleveland Adams "32, who is retired fron 


the Textile Engineering faculty at Auburn, and Gerald Andrews '59 of North Brunswick, NJ. 
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The Auburn Generations Fund 


Generations Fund: 
What Does It Mean 
To Auburn Today 
And Tomorrow? 


Now that the Auburn Generations Fund 
has run its successful course to reap more 
than $100 million, what does this mean for 
Auburn University? 

An immediate reaction to that question 
might be, "It means Auburn has $100 mil- 
lion to spend.” 

However appealing that idea seems, 
George L. (Buck) Bradberry, alumni and 
development executive director, says in 
reality, the answer isn’t that simple. 

While proceeds of Auburn's most am- 
bitious fund campaign in history do indeed 
total $111 million and are expected to run 
even higher, Mr. Bradberry said there isn't 
a $100 million pot of gold waiting to be 
spent. 

But he quickly adds that shouldn't be a 
surprise, since the original intent of the 
drive was to provide support in part for 
now, and in part for the future. 

“The Generations Fund will continue to 
affect Auburn people 50 or 100 years from 
now,” he said. “We are building a founda- 
tion for future generations to be served.” 

The Auburn University Foundation, 
which oversees the drive, has already trans- 
ferred some $16.1 million in cash and 
equipment to the university for immediate 
use. But other Generations Fund proceeds 
are in forms not as easily used or spent. 

For instance, well over $7 million of the 
money already in hand is earmarked for 
endowments. That money, of course, is 
invested as principal, and only the interest 
is used. 

For example, a $500,000 endowed pro- 
fessorship would reap about a tenth of that 
amount per year—depending on going 
interest rates—in actual funds that could 
be distributed. 

The advantage of endowments is that 
since only the interest is spent, the benefits 
are perpetual. Mr.Bradberry said endow- 
ments are especially important for “people 
programs” such as scholarships and pro- 
fessorships. Still other endowments will 
also be used for the library and other things 
that require long-term, consistent funding. 

Still further, the Generations Fund drive 
also produced more than 30 gifts of real 
estate. Some of these are of great value, yet 
won't provide the university with any pro- 
ceeds until they are sold. In some cases, the 
university must wait until the property can 
be sold most profitably. Again, the money 
will come, but the proceeds aren't in hand. 

More than half of the $111 million 
counted in the Generations Fund total is in 
pledges, or promises of gifts that the uni- 
versity will receive in the future. Again, the 
commitment is there, but the actual gifts 
won't be in hand in some cases for several 
years. 

A common example of a type of pledge 
is bequests. Some gifts counted in the fund 
are cases in which certain older, living per- 
sons wanted to leave something to the uni- 
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The Generations Fund at Work 


Events exciting enough to attract a crowd in Auburn are usually con- 
nected with athletics. However, on April 27 it was another story. The 
occasion was the celebration of the record-setting Auburn Generations 
Fund. Participants were supporting the heart of Auburn—the faculty, the 
library, buildings, equipment, scholarships. In this special section you will 
learn why the Generations Fund was stirring all that excitement and what 


the money is doing and will do. 


REACHES STATEWIDE— While the Generations Fundat Auburn is most commonly associated 
with on-campus improvements, gifts also have boosted Auburn's impact out in the state. A prime 
example is the Solon Dixon Forestry Education Center near Andalusia. The education/research 
facility was a gift by the Solon Dixon family and includes land, cash, additional facilities and 


equipment donated as a part of the campaign. 


versity in their wills. Mr. Bradberry adds, 
“We naturally hope that these generous 
people live long, healthy lives. Again, | 
want to emphasize our efforts in this cam- 
paign to do everything possible to enhance 
the future of Auburn University.” 

Other gifts to the university are in forms 
that have-value, yet won't be converted into 
cash. Examples include valuable books or 
paintings. 

These are all examples of gifts to the 
Generations Fund that have great value to 
Auburn, but can’t be converted into ready 
cash for immediate use. 

So, while the $111 million in reported 
proceeds isn't all readily spendable, all told, 
some of the fund's benefits will come 
almost immediately, and others will come 
later, for use by later generations. 

Mr. Bradberry refers back to the drive's 
motto. 

"The Generations Fund is a challenge to 
the generations served by Auburn for the 
generations to be served.” 


Faculty Pledge 
$2.5 Million 


“Together, we the Auburn ‘family, can 
show the people of this state that we are 
very willing to back up our talk about 


financial needs with action.” With those 
words in 1980, campus chairman Georgia 
Vallery challenged the faculty and staff to 
support the Auburn Generations Fund. 
Six months later when the Auburn Gen- 
erations Fund announced the conclusion of 


the Campus Family Fund—i.e., the active 
drive to solicit gifts from the faculty and 
staff—the gift total stood at $671,000, 

But the support of the Auburn faculty 
and staff did not end there. 

“Auburn faculty and retired faculty, staff 
members, administrators, and their fami- 
lies have continued to give to Auburn,” said 
George L. (Buck) Bradberry, executive 
director of alumni and development, “and 
today have pledged a total of $2,536,276— 
of which $1,562,071 is already in hand.” 

Although the majority of gifts from 
faculty and retired faculty and their fami- 
lies have been in the form of cash, gifts 
have ranged from a gold kruggerand to 
farmland in Alabama's blackbelt. 


AGF Drive Benefits 
To Engineering 


Contributors to the Auburn Generations 
Fund have expressed their support of the 
School of Engineering through the crea- 
tion of a number of endowments, and by 
giving to building and equipment funds as 
well. 

According to campaign summary reports, 
more than $13.3 million has been pledged 
to the school, with the amount received 
approaching almost $10 million. 

“Engineering disciplines rely heavily on 
the availability of up-to-date laboratory | 
facilities and equipment, and it is here that 
the Auburn Generations Fund has had its 
greatest impact to date,” Engineering Dean 
Lynn E. Weaver noted. 

"For example, as a result of AGF fund- 
ing the School of Engineering has been 
able to establish a computer graphics lab 
for freshmen, thereby allowing these stu- 
dents to immerse themselves in current 
engineering technology immediately upon 
entering Auburn.” 

In a related area, computer-aided design 


TOOLS FOR LEARNING—Many of the proceeds from the Auburn Generations Fund are 
helping provide special equipment needed for learning. Here, Dwight Norris of the management 
faculty watches as Barbara Jo Waller of Birmingham, a junior in personnel management, runs a 
program on a computer, which is part of a system donated by South Central Bell in 1983. 
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laboratories were also developed to serve 
undergraduate students; but perhaps more 
important, according to the dean, has been 
the overall enhancement of the school’s 
computing facilities, on both the student 
level and for faculty research purposes. 

“This has been made possible not only 
by our alumni, but also by gifts from indus- 
try,” explained Dean Weaver. “In addition 
to a $300,000 gift from the Integraph Cor- 
poration, we also received computer equip- 
ment valued at $500,000 from Harris 
Corporation.” 

Some $50,000 pledged to the advanced 
manufacturing technology program will 
help the school in the development of its 
Advanced Manufacturing Technology Cen- 
ter, whose task is to help small and medium 
sized industries in Alabama meet increas- 
ingly tight competition through the use of 
automation and robotics. 

“Every pledge, no matter how small, has 
helped us reach our goals,” Dean Weaver 
explained. “We have been fortunate in the 
level of commitment we've seen among 
our alumni.” 
like Daniel Breeden "57, have 
pledged gifts ... 


Some 
and come around again. 
Starting with a $150,000 equipment grant 
to the school, he later -added $50,000 in 
library endowments for engineering acqui- 
sitions, and later yet, $300,000 for an 
endowed fund for program enhancement 
in industrial engineering. 

In civil engineering, alumnus John Har- 
bert '46 of Birmingham donated $5 million 
to the construction of a new civil engineer- 
ing building. 

Other gifts to engineering have ranged 
from the $75,000 Brandel Endowed Schol- 
arship in Mechanical Engineering, to the 
$200,000 plus Cleburne A. Basore Chari- 
table Endowed Income Trust and a deferred 
$260,000 endowment to be given by the 
Emily H. Gunter Unitrust. 

Other endowed scholarships were gifts 
of Hugh and Leoda Francis, with a pledge 
of $150,000; the Norman L. Liver Endowed 
Scholarship Fund, with a gift of nearly 
$200,000; and the Yetta G. Samford Senior 
Engineering Scholarship Endowment, val- 
ued at $50,000. 

“Gains have also been made in estab- 
lishing an endowment for faculty devel- 
opment, although these funds have not yet 
reached a level where a major impact can 
be felt,” Dean Weaver pointed out. 


SUPPORT FOR ENGINEERING—One of the most visible benefits 


from the Auburn Generations Fund is the new civil engineering building ‘46 
now under construction on Magnolia Ave. The building is being built 


But the Goodwin Faculty Development 
Endowment has made a big dent toward 
aiding this area, with grants of $125,000 in 
each of the Departments of Civil, Electri- 
cal, and Mechanical Engineering. 

“This is just an example, because many 
others have given,” Dean Weaver said. 
“It’s a long list, one we hope to see grow 
over time, given the tremendous pressure 
we face in giving our students a quality 
education.” 


Large Gifts Start 
And End Auburn 
Generations Fund 


When it comes to large gifts, the Auburn 
Generations Fund started with a bang and 
ended with a bang. 


STUDENTS HELP—Students were active in raising funds during the Auburn Generations Fund 


drive. Here, students man phon 


that raised $90,000 from Auburn friends and alu 


es in the basement of Haley Center in a 1982 student phonathon 
mni across the state. A similar phonathon in 1984 


reaped $148,000, bringing the total of the two to $238,000. 
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The campaign drew close to a dramatic 
finish on April 24 with the announcement 
of a $10 million pledge from Holland M. 
Ware '60. The use for the pledge from the 
investor from Hogansville, Ga., has not yet 
been decided. 

The Generations Fund kicked off more 
than four years ago with a $5 million gift 
from John M. Harbert, Ill, ‘46 of Bir- 
mingham. The gift is now being used to 
build the new civil engineering building on 
Magnolia Avenue. 

The Ware and Harbert commitments 
are among nine of $1 million or more. 

Solon Dixon '26 of Andalusia provided 
$3,978,304 in the form of the Solon Dixon 
Forestry Education and Research Center 
near Andalusia and related gifts. 

James W. Goodwin '27 of Birmingham 
gave $3,009,000 to the campaign. The gift 
will be used to establish seven professor- 
ships, to help build an auditorium complex 
in Veterinary Medicine, to support several 
scholarships, to boost the music program, 
and to provide $600,000 for the library 
endowment. 

Three anonymous givers made commit- 
ments of $2 million, $1,752,000 and 
$1,250,000, respectively. While the first 
two asked that the purpose of their gifts 
not be publicized, the $1,250,000 pledge 
will be used as follows: $500,000 for 
library endowment, $500,000 for Business 
faculty development, and $250,000 in un- 
restricted funds to Auburn University at 
Montgomery. 

An endowed chair in the School of For- 
estry will honor George W. Peake, Jr., who 
gave $1,250,000. Mr. Peake is a 1950 grad- 
uate from Macon, Ga. 

Mrs. John W. Overton of Montgomery 
made a $1 million gift in memory of her 
late husband, a member of the class of "35, 
who once served on the AU Board of Trus- 
tees. It will be used to build an auditorium 
complex in the School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine. 

Besides those large gifts, the Genera- 


with a $5 million gift from Birmingham alumnus John M. Harbert, Ill, 


—Photo by Jim Killian 


tions Fund received 15 gifts between 
$500,000 and $1 million. Another 27 gifts 
were in the $250,000-to-$500,000 range. 
Still further, 57 gifts were in the $100,000- 
to-$200,000 range. 


Faculty Development 
Boosted by Donors 


Even before the Auburn Generations 
Fund officially kicked off back in 1981, 
drive planners realized that programs for 
faculty development would be among the 
top priorities. 

The reason was succinctly stated in-bro- 
chures describing the campaign: 

“The faculty is the cornerstone of any 
university.” 

Givers to the Generations Fund appar- 
ently agreed, because as of mid-April, some 
$7.7 million had been given or pledged for 
faculty support. 

“We were happy with the way donors 
supported ‘people’ programs such as faculty 
support and scholarships,” said George L. 
(Buck) Bradberry, executive director of 
alumni and development 

“Through the Generations Fund, Auburn 
will be able to add 23 chairs and professor- 
ships . . . and we previously had only about 
30." 

Virtually every school at Auburn bene- 
fited in some way from the faculty im- 
provement and development aspect of the 
Generations Fund. 

The School of Pharmacy received a 
$347,046 professorial endowment from 
the Walker Drug Co 

The School of Agriculture received faculty 
development gifts and pledges of $225,525, 
including $100,000 for the Mary Emma 
and Cyrus Newman excellence in teaching 
endowment and $105,535 for the E.T. 
York Lecture Series. 

Committed to the School of Architecture 
and Fine Arts is faculty development sup- 
port and pledges totaling $210,000, includ- 
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ing a $150,000 music professorship en 
dowed by the Florida land gift of alumnus 
James Goodwin. 

Mr. Goodwin's generosity also will help 
support the engineering faculty, where his 
gift will create professorship endowments 
of $125,000 in civil, electrical and mechani- 
cal engineering. Engineering has reaped 
faculty support of $1.65 million from the 
fund, including a $500,000 anonymous 
commitment for faculty development en- 
dowment, a $150,000 John H. Sanders 
faculty development endowment, six fac- 
ulty development endowments totaling 
$100,000 from different sources, and a 
$200,000 anonymous endowment. 

Arts and Sciences faculty development 
during the campaign has been boosted by a 
total of $755,000. Highlights include Good- 
win professorship endowments of $125,000 
each for physics and math, a $150,000 
Thomas and Jean Walter professorship 
endowment in physics, and W. Kelly Mos- 
ley professorship funds in sciences and 
humanities totaling $300,000, the latter 
among other gifts by the John and Mary 
Franklin Foundation. 

Veterinary Medicine will be stronger 
thanks to the Generations Fund, receiving 
$725,000 for faculty programs. The largest 
gift in that school was the $500,000 Buris 
Boshell endowed chair in large animal 
medicine, followed by a Goodwin profes- 
-sorship pledge of $125,000. 

Still another benefactor of the Genera- 
tions Fund is the Business faculty, which 
received gifts and pledges of $1.64 million. 
Highlights included $534,674 for Liberty 
National Life Insurance Co. endowed pro- 
fessorships, the Russell Foundation en- 
dowed professorship for entrepreneurial 
studies of $300,000, the Charles McKenzie 
Taylor Jr. professorship totaling $250,000, 
Edward L. Lowder professorship commit- 
ments of more than $300,000, and a Long's 
Electronics pledge of some $150,000 for 
faculty improvement. 

The School of Forestry came through 
with the largest single faculty development 
gift. The George W. Peake Chair of Fore- 
stry will be endowed at $1 million. That, 
combined with the Earl and Sandra Weaver 
endowment of $150,000 and the Georgia 
Timberlands, Inc., pledge of $250,000, 
pushed the proceeds to that school to $1.4 
million. 

More than $755,600 of Generations Fund 
money has been given or pledged for 
unrestricted faculty improvements campus- 
wide. 

Also receiving funds for faculty improve- 
ment were the Cooperative Extension Ser- 
vice and AUM. 


Students Raised 
$239,078 in 2 
Phonathons 


The success of the Auburn Generations 
Fund has depended on all parts of the 
Auburn constituency, including the stu- 
dents. Students’ major involvement came 
in phonathons held in 1982 and 1984 in 
which they raised $239,078. 

In two week-long sessions, 210 Auburn 
students manned a battery of phones to call 
Auburn alumni throughout Alabama, tell 
them about the Auburn Generations Fund, 
and ask them to make pledges to support 
Auburn’s largest fund-raising effort. 

A postcard from the SGA president tell- 
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Area 


Agriculture 

Architecture and Fine Arts 
Archives 

Arts and Sciences 
Athletics 

AUM 

Building Construction/ Maintenance 
Business 

Continuing Education 
Cooperative Extension 
Education 

Endowment - Unrestricted 
Engineering 

Faculty - Unrestricted 
Forestry 

Home Economics 

Library 

Main Campus - Unrestricted 
Memorial 

Military Science 
Miscellaneous 

Nursing 

Pharmacy 

Scholarship - Unrestricted 
Undesignated School 
Veterinary Medicine 


Totals 


Foundation Board. 


ing alumni to expect a call preceded the 
phonathon. The message explained that 
“present Auburn students appreciate what 
your generation is doing for Auburn and 
what others have done in the past.” But, 
the message noted, Auburn needed help if 
future generations of students were to have 
the same opportunity. 

The student phonathon was coordinated 
by Leslie Hamby, associate director of 
alumni and development. Miss Hamby, 
George L. Bradberry, and Roger Schifferli 
trained the students who spent hours each 
night during the phonathon calling alumni 
from phones which had been installed in 
the lobby of Haley Center. 

In the 1982 phonathon, students raised 
$90,000 from 369 alumni for an average 
pledge of $244.56. In the 1984 phonathon, 
488 alumni pledged $148,078.25, averag- 
ing $303.43. 


Funds for Loans, 
Scholarships 
Far Exceed Goal 


Included in the $61.7 million goal of the 
Auburn Generations Fund was $2 million 
for student support—scholarships and loan 
funds. That goal has proved to be the most 
popular “cause” of Auburn University’s 
record-setting capital funds effort. More 


THE AUBURN GENERATIONS FUND 
NEW MONEY* 


Campaign Summary Report 
By School, 

Separate Departments, 

And Other Areas 
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*This money, the total amount pledged, combined with ongoing support of 
$32 million received during the campaign, constitutes the $99 million-plus raised 
by April 24 when detailed reports were compiled for the Auburn University 


property has been received in payment of 
those pledges. Another $2.8 million of the 
total is represented by bequests. 

Auburn officials noted that another fea- 
ture of student aid pledges has been the - 
willingness of many donors to make unres- 
tricted gifts for scholarships. Some $1.5 
million is of this nature. 

The School of Engineering, with one of 


Pledged Received the largest enrollments, will benefit the 
most from designated funds, some $1.4 
$ 2.180.361 $ 776.922 million pledged for aid to engineering stu- 
1.778 236 915.938 dents. Other schools whose students will 
j "100 100 benefit from designated scholarship or 
1.715.847 1,242,043 loan funds include Veterinary Medicine 
5.932.315 835.676 ($735,000), Agriculture & Biological Sci- 
943.202 322.566 ences ($640,000), Architecture & Fine Arts 
165.880- 43.750 ($406,000), Pharmacy ($374,000), and 
3.469.876 1,471,864 Home Economics ($291,000). 
10,170 8,745 
1,311,731 444,141 
oe ye AGF Library Gifts 
13,887,262 9,886,262 Will Buy 3,400 
ape? peas Books Each Year 
5,983,997 5,204,464 
355,171 40,524 The Auburn Generations Fund's impact 
2,523,369 1,265,495 on the Auburn University Library can be 
1,397,629 683,680 summed up in a word, says Library Direc- 
500 0 tor Bill Highfill. 
1,042 767 That word is “books.” 
12,327,226 71,114 Already on the shelves of the library are 
181,000 181,000 hundreds of books bearing a special plate 
1,123,611 752,742 on the inside front cover. It reads: Pre- 
1,960,097 607,425 sented By the Auburn Generations Fund.” 
5,605,388 2,904,879 During the Generations Fund Drive, the 
4,110,682 2,332,901 AU library received total pledges of slightly 


$67,292,388 $30,142,127 


than $6.5 million has been pledged to assist 
current and future generations of Auburn 
students obtain a college education. 

Some $1.9 million in cash or forms of 


above the original drive goal of $2.5 million. 

To date, some $1.26 million of those 
gifts have been received. 

Of that, AU Bursar Ernest Phillips 
reports that $969,000 is in an endowment 
fund and is currently drawing interest for 
the library in excess of $87,000 per year. 
Other proceeds in hand include land that is 
yet to be sold. 

George L. (Buck) Bradberry, executive 
director of alumni and development, said 
he expects the library endowment to grow, 


since some of the land given for the library 


SUPPORT FOR STUDENTS—Student scholarship endowments increased rapidly during the 
Auburn Generations Fund campaign, providing for enhanced possibilities for countless students in 
the future. David Higgenbotham, shown here, pays his way through school with help of one of a 
number of Alumni Academic Scholarships created by alumni gifts. The freshman pre-medicine 
student is from Hopkinsville, Ky. 
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is appreciating rapidly, and upon sale will 
bring more than is now being estimated. 
Also received, yet not counted in the 
Generations Fund final dollar figure, are 
hundreds of books and materials for which 


no dollar value has been set, Mr. Bradberry 


added 
"I'd estimate that some 5,000 to 6,000 


items given to the library werent counted 
in the Generations Fund totals,” he said, 
noting that most of those were smaller 
gifts such as individual book collections. 

The single largest gift to the library was 
from alumnus Jimmy Goodwin "26, who 
designated that $600,000 of his $2 million- 
plus gift of Florida land be earmarked for 
the library. When the sale of that property 
is complete, the money will be added to the 
library's growing endowment fund. 

An anonymous donor also pledged 
$500,000 to the library in a deferred gift 
made the week before the end of the 
campaign 

Interestingly, Mr. Bradberry said, the 
library proved to be a relatively difficult 
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SMILING FOR THE CAMERA—Among those attending th 
1'80 and Georgia G. 
fund drive; Roger Schi 


bration were, above, from top, Penny Poo 
psychology and chairman of the family 
Associates and Pat Schifferli ‘84; 


Association Board of Directors, Roy Greene, a 
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area for which to raise money during the 
campaign. 

Why? 

“Most of our alums like to give in their 
own school or department, and that's just 
natural,” Mr. Bradberry believes 

While many schools benefited from gifts 
from their graduates, the library has no 
graduates. So, Mr. Bradberry said fund offi- 
cials had to work a bit harder to demon- 
strate the importance of library support to 


potential donors. 


And the gifts and pledges have come 
Dr. Highfill said contributions and pledges 
for the library resulting from the Genera- 
tions Fund are "very substantial.” 

The endowment proceeds alone, even if 
they don't get larger, will provide funds for 
an estimated 3,400 new books per year, 
which Dr. Highfill says will improve the 
library's ability to meet the needs of stu- 
dents and faculty 

“Virtually all of this money will be used 
for library materials,” he stressed. 
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MORE PICTURES—President Jim Martin greets Jake Jones "52 of Dothan in the top photc 
NASA's Dick Smith '51, director of Kennedy Space Center, talks to Atley Kitchings of Bir 
mingham. Former Engineering Dean and Executive Vice President J. Grady Cox ‘48 and his wife 
Jean, of Birmingham with Marian Foreman Moore ‘53 and Brooks Moore “48 of Huntsville. In th 
bottom photo are Nancy Woodman of the development staff at AUM and Ted Benning ‘42 an 
— Photos by Kaye Lovvorn, Ruth Schowalter, and AU Pho 
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Loretta Benning of Atlanta 


In Memoriam 


Norman L. Blaum ‘26 of Dothan died Mar. 
15, 1982, according to recent information. Sur- 
vivors include his wife. 

Joseph A. Hester, Jr., '31 of Montgomery 
died Feb, 22. Survivors include his wife. 

Laverne A. Johnston ‘33 of Atlanta, Ga., died 
Nov, 4, 1984. He was a Life Member of the 
Auburn Alumni Association. Survivors include 
Betty Johnston Reed. 

Andrew Eszlari, Jr., '35 of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
died Nov. 3, 1984. Survivors include his wife. 

Silas Avery Goodwin ‘35 of Attalla died 
Mar. 12. He was a Life Member of the Auburn 
Alumni Association, a member of Keener Bap- 
tist Church and Masonic Lodge 236 of Gadsden. 
Mr. Goodwin was a former board member of 
Farm and Home Administration and a former 
member of Etowah County Democratic Execu- 
tive Committee. His survivors include his wife, 
Marie Amos Goodwin; a daughter, Sarah 
Brownlee ‘69 of Atlanta; a son, William A. 
Goodwin ‘77 of Birmingham; a sister, Mau- 
dome Goodwin of Jefferson County; and two 
brothers, Floyd Goodwin of Hueytown and 
Walter Goodwin of Adger. 

Wilburn Barney Lipham ‘36 of Wedowee 
died Feb. 21. He had been an Active Member of 
the Auburn Alumni Association for 27 years. 
Survivors include his wife, Mellie C. Lipham; 
two daughters, Runette L. Scherer of New 
Orleans, La., and Virie Owens of Aliceville; four 
granddaughters; two grandsons; and two great- 
granddaughters. 

Beatrice Delaney King ‘37 of Prattville died 
on Jan. 2. She had retired after many years of 
teaching in Autauga County schools. Survivors 
include her sister, Idoline King Reynolds "35 of 
Ellijay, Ga. . 

Abram Boyce Metzger '38 of Auburn died 

` Feb. 27. He was a member of the First Presby- 
terian Church. Mr. Metzger earned his bache- 
lor's degree at the University of Chattanooga 
and received his Master of Arts from Auburn. 
After teaching in the DeKalb County School 
system, he joined the Auburn faculty in the 
History Department in 1937. When a separate 
department of political science was formed in 
1968, he served in that department until his 
retirement in 1974 when he was named asso- 
ciate professor emeritus of politica! science. An 
Active Member of the Auburn Alumni Associa 
tion for 27 years, Mr. Metzger is survived by his 
wife, Addie Crowder Metzger ‘44, a retired ele- 
mentary teacher; son, Andrew J. of Atlanta, Ga.; 
and grandson, Drew of Atlanta, Ga. 

J. Roland Clanton ‘43 of Thomasville, Ga., 
died Feb. 26. He was a retired veterinarian. Dr. 
Clanton served as state senator for Thomas, 
Brooks, and Grady Counties in the 1961-62 
General Assembly. He headed the Thomasville- 
Thomas County Chamber of Commerce as pres- 
ident in 1978, coupled with several years’ serv 
ice as a director. In 1975 he was named to the 
board of trustees for Thomas County Commun- 
ity College and was chairman of the special gifts 
division tor the college's Eighties Unlimited 
building fund drive. In 1984 he received the 
college's Heritage Award. Dr. Clanton was a 
former president of Thomasville Kiwanis Club 
and served several terms on the club's board of 
directors. He was president of the Georgia 
Veterinary Medical Association in 1954 and was 
a director for 12 years, He was elected to the 
C&S Bank of Thomas County board of directors 
in 1970, was a member of the Thomas County 
Red Cross chapter, and head of the county board 
of health. In 1975, Dr. Clanton was one of the 
founders of the “Friendly Supper Club.” He was 
a member of Thomasville Elks Lodge, Ameri- 
can Legion, and other community organiza- 
tions. He was co-author of several papers on 
veterinary research published by Auburn Uni- 
versity and was the subject of a profile in the 
book Georgia Through Two Centuries. Dr. 
Clanton’s survivors include his wife, Jane Wil- 
lis; son, James Roland Clanton, Jr., of Thomas- 
ville; daughter, Beverly C. Wilford of Albany, 
Ga.; and several grandchildren. 

Kenneth H. Thomas ‘46 of Columbus, Ga., 
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died Feb. 21. He owned the local Honda, 
Volkswagen, Subaru, and Datsun dealerships in 
Columbus. Two weeks prior to his death, he had 
been named one of the 21 finalists in the nation 
for the 1985 Time Quality Dealer Award. In 
January, Mr. Thomas, a member of the Colum- 
bus College Board of Trustees and one of the 
college's corporate founders, gave $30,000 to 
the college's endowment and fund-raising cam- 
paign. He also supported Auburn where he was 
a Life Member of the Auburn Alumni Associa- 
tion and was a 1984 member of the President's 
Club in Auburn Annual Giving. He was on the 
board of directors of Bank South. He was 
chairman of committees that built a new educa- 
tion building and fellowship hall and renovated 
the sanctuary of the First Presbyterian Church. 
In 1984, he was selected by the American Inter- 
national Automobile Dealers Association as 
Dealer of Distinction. Mr. Thomas was active in 
the Georgia Automobile Dealers Association 
and the National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion and held positions in Honda and Volks- 
wagen councils. He was a past president of the 
Columbus Automobile Dealers Association and 
the Southeast Volkswagen Dealer Association. 
His civic contributions included numerous mem- 
berships and offices. He is survived by his wife, 
Louise Brooks Thomas "43; daughter, Melissa 
Thomas Herndon; two sons, Kenneth Thomas, 
Jr., and Joseph Thomas, both of Atlanta; two 
sisters, Mrs. Frank Pease of Manchester, Ga., 
and Mrs. Ray Crevelin of Chicago, Ill.; and 
brother, S.M. Thomas of Columbus. 

Alvin Steinberg ‘48 of Huntsville died on 
Feb. 24. He was chief of reliability and quality 
assurance in the engine programs during the 
Apollo program. A Life Member of the Auburn 
Alumni Association, he was a Navy veteran and 
past chairman of the Huntsville section of the 
American Society for Quality Control. Survivors 
include his wife, Adelaide Tyree Steinberg; 
three sons, David Lee Steinberg of State Col- 
lege, Pa., John T. Steinberg of lowa City, lowa, 
and Richard K. Steinberg of Huntsville; sister, 
Gloria Lave of Indianapolis, Ind.; and three 
brothers, Irving of Des Moines, lowa, Robert of 
Denver, Colo., and Murray of Richmond, Va. 

Edward Sehon Ebbert '49 of Clearwater, 
Fla., died Jan. 5. His survivors include his wife, 
Jamie Williams Ebbert "50; four children; and 
three grandchildren. He was a Life Member of 
the Auburn Alumni Association. 

James Edward Lineberger ‘53 of Apopka, 
Fla., died Feb. 25. He was owner of the former 
Lineberger Development Company. While at 
Auburn University, he was president of the 
Inter-fraternity Council, was a member of 
Spades, was listed in Who's Who in American 
Colleges and Universities, and was a member of 
Blue Key and vice president of Sigma Chi. Mr. 
Lineberger was a member of First Baptist 
Church in Fitzgerald; former member of the 
administrative board and a former member of 
Belle Meade United Methodist Church; past 
president and former member of Hillwood 
Country Club; a former director and a member 
of the Nashville City Club; 32nd-degree Mason; 
and a Shriner. Survivors include his wife, Pam- 
ela R. Lineberger; his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Barney J. Lineberger of Fitzgerald, Ga.; son, 
James Edward Lineberger, Jr., of Nashville, 
Tenn.; daughter, Mrs. Philip E. Pugh of Gulf 
Shores; and two grandchildren. 

Leon T. (Buddy) Fain, Jr., 58 of Winter 
Park, Fla., died Oct. 22, 1984. He was an engi- 
neer with the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration and had worked with NASA for 
25 years. He was a member of the Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon social fraternity and a captain in the 
U.S. Air Force. Survivors include his wife, 
Maude Fain; mother, Estelle B. Fain of Mont- 
gomery; two daughters, Lee Ann Fain of Orlando, 
Fla., and Lisa Lane Fain of Auburn University; 
and cousin, John Hall of Montgomery. 

William Davis Creamer '59 and his wife, 
Gayle, of Ft. Walton Beach were killed in a small 
plane crash when returning from the Auburn- 
Florida football game in Gainesville last fall. 


Their son, David Creamer, of Auburn was 
injured in the crash. 

Mary Estelle Traylor 60 of Woodland died 
Feb. 17. Survivors include her sister, Lillian 
Traylor. 

Henry J. Small ‘63 of Mobile died Nov. 25, 
1984. He had been an Active Member of the 
Auburn Alumni Association for 18 years. Survi- 
vors include his wife. 

Willis S. Pearce 65 of Birmingham died Jan. 
11. He is survived by his wife. 

Jack Turner Fletcher ‘69 of High Point, 
N.C., died Feb. 26 after a lengthy illness. Survi- 
vors include his wife, April Reaves Fletcher ‘70, 
and a daughter, Ashley. 

John Alexander Smith, IV, ‘71 of Alexander 
City died on Oct. 17, 1984. He held a Master's in 
vocational education from the University of 
Georgia. His career in education included teach- 
ing agribusiness education at Coosa County 
High School, serving as a curriculum specialist 
in the Division of Vocational Education at the 
State Department of Education, and serving as 
director of the Coosa County Area Vocational 
Center. At the time of his death, he was in 
charge of vocational education for both the 
Alexander City and Tallapoosa County school 
systems as well as director of the Tallapoosa- 
Alexander City Area Training Center. He was 
also a Captain in the Alabama Army National 
Guard attached to the Headquarters 23 1st Mil- 
itary Police Battalion in Prattville. He was a 
past president of the Tallapoosa-Coosa-Clay 
Counties Auburn Club. He is survived by his 
wife, Brenda Champlain Smith ‘71; daughter, 
Charlotte; son, John, V; father, John, III; and 
brother, Jack. 

Peggy Lou Bowen Smith '76 of Lineville 
died Sept. 24, 1984. After graduation, she was 
instrumental in establishing the Lineville City 
Library which is now a thriving agency of Line- 
ville city government. She was an active member 
of the Inter-Se Club, the Lineville First United 
Methodist Church, and chairman of the Library 
Board. She is survived by her husband, Dr. 
George C. Smith; four sons, Dr. George C. 
Smith, Jr.,'79, John Andrew Smith ‘82, Scott G. 
Smith, who is a senior at Auburn and a member 
of the student training staff in the athletic 
department, and Benjamin S. Smith, a fresh- 
man at University of Tennessee in Chatta- 
nooga; a brother, C. Mark Bowen ‘64; mother, 
Mrs. Irma Bowen Stanford; and Mrs. Dianne 
Hamilton of Anniston. 


Math Prof. Brown 
Dies April 15 


Stephen H. Brown, a mathematician at 
Auburn for the past 15 years, died April 15. 

Dr. Brown held the B.S. in electrical 
engineering, the Master of Applied Mathe- 
matics, and the Ph.D. from North Carolina 
State University. He taught mathematics 
and physics at Holding Technical Institute 
and mathematics at N.C. State before join- 
ing the Auburn faculty. For the past year 
he had been engaged in fulltime research 
on a project with the Air Force Ballistic 
Missile Office. 

Dr. Brown also was known in the com- 
munity for his work as a weekend announcer 
with WAUD. 

“It is hard to put into words the feeling 
that Steve Brown generated,” said Pat Bur- 
ton, former head of the Mathematics De- 
partment. 

“He was a real asset to the undergradu- 
ate program and a real popular teacher. 
His sense of humor meant a great deal to 
all of us in the department.” 


Dr. Brown was faculty sponsor for Phi 
Mu Epsilon, math honorary, and was senior | 
undergraduate advisor. In addition, he was 
responsible for the development and man- 
agement of the calculus grader program. 
He was editor of the departmental alumni 
newsletter, resource person for mainframe 
computation, and developed personalized 
software for faculty. Among his several 
publications are A Student's Guide to Alge- 
bra and Trigonometry and A Student's 
Guide to Algebra. He designed courses for 
remedial math education for continuing 
education and developed two correspon- 
dence courses for mathematics. 

Dr. Brown is survived by his mother, 
Rachelle Hunt Brown, and by two daugh- 
ters, Laura, 16, and Jennifer, 13. 


Former Tech Services 
Head Goolsby Dies 


Hyron C. Goolsby, former head of the 
Technical Services Department in the 
School of Engineering, died March 26 in 
Brewton after a long illness. 

An Auburn graduate of 1950, he taught 
for a short time in the secondary schools of 
Birmingham before being called to active 
duty during the Korean War. He returned 
to Auburn in 1953 to begin an association 
that lasted 30 years. He taught in the 
Technical Services department for 27 years. 
He headed the department from 1980 until 
he retired in 1983 due to ill health. 

A devoted Auburn fan, Mr. Goolsby 
attended more than 280 consecutive Auburn 
football games. 

He is survived by five brothers and one 
sister. 


Anson, Retired Head 
Business & Economics 
Department, Dies 


Charles Phillips Anson, professor 
emeritus of economics and geography at 
Auburn, died May 1 at the Wesley Terrace 
retirement home in Auburn where he and 
his wife were residents. 

Dr. Anson retired in 1972 after heading 
the Department of Economics, Business 
Administration, and Sociology from 1946 
to 1968. He had joined the Auburn faculty 
as head of the department in what was 
then the School of Science and Literature. 
Dr. Anson came to Auburn after serving as 
district price executive of the Office of 
Price Administration in Roanoke, Va. 

A native of Chicago, Dr. Anson earned 
his bachelor’s degree from the University 
of Wisconsin, the master’s from Ohio 
State, and the Ph.D. from the University of 
North Carolina-Chapel Hill. His specialty 
was labor economics and industrial rela- 
tions, on which subjects he was published 
in several professional journals. 

In 1968, following the creation of the 
School of Business, Dr. Anson stepped 
down from the headship to become profes- 
(Continued on p. 31) 
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A Listing of All 
Auburn Clubs 


Listed below are all currently 
active Auburn clubs as well as a 
representative (usually the presi- 
dent) with whom you can get in 
touch if you are interested in the 
activities of the club. An asterisk 
indicates that the club has received 
its charter from the Alumni Asso- 


ciation. 


ALABAMA 

*BALDWIN COUNTY 
Arla Kramer Kern 67 
924 Sea Cliff Drive 
Fairhope, AL 36532 
Home: 205/928-2686 
Office: 205/432-0226 


BARBOUR COUNTY 
Denny Crumpler ‘73 
122 St. Francis Road 
Eufaula, AL 36027 
Home: 205/687-5411 
Office: 205/687-4896 


BIBB COUNTY 
Jimmie Nix ‘44 
Centreville, AL 35042 
Home: 205/926-4270 
Office: 205/926-9611 


BLOUNT COUNTY 
R. Donald (Don) Jones "72 
Route 2 
Blountsville, AL. 35031 
Home: 205/429-3869 
Office: 205/429-2368 


*BUTLER COUNTY 
Johnnie M. Hartzog ‘50 
514 Claythorne Drive 
Greenville, AL 36037 
Home: 205/382-5081 


CALHOUN/CLEBURNE COUNTIES 
William A. Julian ‘77 
1604 Lakeshore Drive 
Anniston, AL 36201 
Home: 205/236-1202 
Office: 205/237-7571 


“GREATER VALLEY AREA 
(Chambers County & West Point, Ga.) 
Joel Lyons '75 
708 Avenue D 
West Point, GA 31833 
Home 404/643-3695 
Office: 404/645-7698 


*CHEROKEE COUNTY 
William K. Summers ‘47 
P.O. Box 146 
Cedar Bluff, AL 35959 
Home: 205/779-6278 


“CHILTON COUNTY 
Richard S. Davis ‘64 
P.O. Box 1367 
Clanton, AL 35045 
Home: 205/755-6456 
Office: 205/755-6740 


*CLARKE/ WASHINGTON COUNTIES 
Emory Mosley ‘72 
Route 1 Box 125 
Wagerville, AL 36585 
Home: 205/246-2770 
Office: 205/246-4461 


*COVINGTON COUNTY 
Riley Taylor, Jr. ‘80 
P.O. Box 1488 
Andalusia, AL 36420 
Home: 205/222-3598 
Office: 205/222-7501 


CRENSHAW COUNTY 
Hiram McGhee ‘41 


May 1985 


P.O. Box 95 

Dozier, AL 36023 
Home: 205/496-3361 
Office: 205/496-3592 


*CULLMAN COUNTY 
Fred Moss '69 
1616 Mockingbird Lane NE 
Cullman, AL 35055 
Home: 205/739-1663 
Office: 205/739-3702 


DALE COUNTY 
Kenneth L. (Ken) Thompson ‘63 
204 Stonebridge Lane 
Ozark, AL 36360 
Home: 205/774-9245 
Office: 205/774-5520 


*DALLAS COUNTY 
John B. Johnny) Morris ‘76 
P.O. Box 525 
Selma, AL 36701 
Home: 205/874/8408 
Office: 205/872-2303 


*DEKALB COUNTY 
John P. Anderson, Jr., DDS ‘70 
461 Mockingbird Lane 
Rainsville, AL 35986 
Home: 205/638-3864 
Office: 205/638-4436 


ELMORE COUNTY 
William Ronald Welch '73 DVM 
Route 6 Box 27 
Wetumpka, AL 36092 
Home: 205/567-4353 
Office: 205/567-4353 


pe. 


ESCAMBIA COUNTY 


Karl James Robinson 79 CLASS OF 1917—These members of the Class of 1917 returned for their yearly reunion on A-Day, April 27. 
605 East Pine Street From left, seated, are William W. Wood and W. K. Askew. Standing are Dr. Charles B. Isbell, William R. Lassiter 
Atmore, AL 36502 and William J. Howard. The stalwart members of the Class of 1917 have had more reunions than any other 
Home: 205/368-4747 Auburn class. —Photo by Village Photography 


Office: 205/368-216} 


John L. Russell '78 2856 7th Street, N.W. P.O. Box 37 *RANDOLPH COUNTY 

500 East Oak Street Birmingham AL 35215 Beatrice, AL 36425 John S. (Steve) Burns ‘74 
Atmars, AL 30302 Home: 205/853-4564 Home: 205/743-2996 107 Willow Lane 

Home: 205/368-8288 Office: 205/226-1552 Office: 205/575-4546 Roanoke, AL 36274 


Office: 205/368-2161 Home: 205/863-6853 
*MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


ETOWAH COUNTY *RUSSELL COUNTY 


$ *LIMESTONE COUNTY James E. Vice '58 siy $ , 
Sp Mae Donna Waldrop '82 2546 Aimee Drive ie beberle pen 
Gadsden AL 35902 10 Salter Chee ae mens oppor scsi Be Phenix City, AL 36867 
Hone: 505/442-2779 Elkmont, AL 35620 Home: 205/279-9589 Hine 205/297-7772 
RAGUSA Home: 205/732-4651 Office: 205/265-8529 O eda! s 


Office: 205/442-3227 Office: 205/895-5948 Office: 205/298-6426 
*MORGAN COUNTY 


Earl Gantt '63 *SAINT CLAIR COUNTY 


1507 Rainbow Drive EA ee pore. Malcolm hs 6r Charles Fouts, Jr. '64 
Gadsden, AL 35901 Sara Bozeman 1316 Stratford Road SE P.O. Box 280 
H. >05 /442-7255 Route 2 Box 150 Decatur, AL 35601 ata Se 
ome: 205/ 442-/ 25 H TYN rill s Al 36040 7 Ashville, AL 35953 
Office: 205/547-4363 ayneville, AL . Home: 205/353-8563 H ` 205/594-5717 
AA iA > i ome: 205/ 7 
Home: 205/548-2110 Office: 205/355-5711 : 7 
A SE Rams te, /: Office: 205/594-7000 
eco aa : *MADISON COUNTY mits ` I5 
Donald B. Ezzell 63 ree ital by Bae *NORTHWEST ALABAMA COUNTIES *SHELBY COUNTY 
P.O. Drawer 220 Te p ae Ap ema O Larry Brasher 69 
Phil Campbell, AL 35581 Huntsville AL. 33802 ananas E. Mullis "60 Route 1 Box 291 
home: 205/332-0912 Home: 205/881-0654 PO Deer Sterrett, AL 35147 
Office: 205/993-5315 aE et Winfield, AL 35594 Home: 205/678-6483 
/ 4 : =o 20.07 > £V)/ 
Office: 205/539-0764 Home: 205/487-3897 : 7 
HALE COUNTY EA =: aries Office: 205/678-9052 
ALE x A E *MARENGO COUNTY Office: 205/487-6492 ; ; 
Jamey M. need 4 Robert R. Moorer '66 cote ites, SUMTER COUNTY 
P.O. Box 23 ERRY COUNTY Thomas Alton Markham ‘41 


1703 Marengo Drive 


Greensboro, AL p 14 Demopolis, AL 36732 So aa M Walton 71 P.O. Box 237 
Home: 205/372-2215 Home: 205/289-4951 O. Box 992 Livingston, AL 35470 
Office: 205/624-8710 Office: 205/289-3280 Marion, AL 35756 : Home: 205/652-9254 
*Henry COUNTY ial Home:, 205/683-9507 Office: 205/652-7902 
ust wie * MARSHALL COUNTY Office: 205/683-6101 
Don Skipper ‘67 John D. Morrow "49 aS *N. TALLADEGA COUNTY 
619 Dothan Road P.O. Box 129 I IKE COUNTY r Bill S. Perry '65 
Abbeville, AL 35768 Grant, AL 35747 Charles Lee Synco 71 P.O. Box 299 
Home: 205/585-5560 Home: 205/728-4506 P.O. Box 431 Talladega, AL 35160 
Office: 205/255-3522 Office: 205/728-2115 ee ae Bc Home: 205/362-3210 
i Home: 205/566-1612 Office: 205/362-2344 
*JACKSON COUNTY *MOBILE COUNTY Office: 205/566-2610 ; 
Donald Edward Webb `70 Robert A. Greer '76 *Quap-Cmes *S. TALLADEGA COUNTY 
P.O. Box 1287 852 Parkwood Drive i auderdale E Cale Cetoncios) Jerry D. (Cisco) King ‘73 
Scottsboro, AL 35768 Mobile, AL 36608 * Chester McKinney 15 A 1007 Magnolia Drive 
Home: 205/259-6607 Home: 205/344-7971 PO. Box 960 y Sylacauga, AL 35150 
Office: 205/259-6679 Office: 205/457-8655 Sheffield AL 37660 Home: 205/249-3349 
*JEFFERSON COUNTY MONROE COUNTY Home: 205/381-4286 Office: 205/245-5221 
` Darrell F. Warnix ‘71 David F. Steele '79 Office: 205/381-6350 Patricia Liles Sims '72 
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1302 Logan Lane 
Sylacauga, AL 35150 
Home: 205/249-0425 


*TALLAPOOSA/COOSA/CLAY COUNTIES 
(Alexander City) 
James M. Nix ‘48 
324 University Circle 
Alexander City, AL 35010 
Home: 205/329-1509 


*TUSCALOOSA COUNTY 
Jim Marsh ‘64 
c/o Alabama Power Company 
P.O. Box 1070 
Tuscaloosa, AL 35401 
Office: 205/349-2765 


* WALKER COUNTY 
Henry C. Wiley ‘73 
406 Pinecrest 
Jasper, AL 35501 
Home: 205/221-4502 
Office: 205/221-5601 


WINSTON COUNTY 
Don Hughes '69 
3005 Carter Drive 
Haleyville, AL 35565 
Office: 205/486-3324 


*WIREGRASS COUNTIES 
(Houston, Geneva & Coffee Counties) 
William Claude Thompson ‘68 
209 Hazelwood Drive 
Dothan, AL 36301 
Home: 205/792-9321 
Office: 205/794-0615 


CALIFORNIA 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
(San Francisco) 
Carol Dugger Lerer ‘76 
3835 Clement Street 
San Francisco, CA 94121 
Home: 415/861-6884 
Office: 415/362-3180 


SAN DIEGO AREA 
William Y. Smith '77 
1436 North Ivy 
Escondido, CA 92026 
Home: 714/746-9372 
Office: 619/485-8400 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
(Los Angeles) 
Roger Radar ‘66 
11603 Manila Drive 
Cypress, CA 90630 
Home: 714/894-9134 
Office: 714/896-4945 


. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


* WASHINGTON 
William R. Iber '63 
8415 Conover Place 
Alexandria, VA 22308 
Home: 703/780-0085 
Office: 703/553-4102 


FLORIDA 
*BAY AREA (Panama City) 
Alton Colvin ‘65 
2339 Bayview Avenue 
Panama City, FL 32401 
Home: 904/785-0798 
Office: 904/763-2881 


Bic SuN (Ocala) 
Donald A. Scott '69 
c/o Donsco 
P.O. Box 631 
Ocala, FL 32670 
Home: 904/236-2094 
Office: 904/732-7796 


“JACKSONVILLE AREA 
Gary Woodard ‘65 
4028 San Severa Drive North 
Jacksonville, FL 32217 
Home: 904/731-0317 
Office: 904/633-4513 


OKALOOSA COUNTY 

(Fort Walton Beach) 
Larry J. Benton ‘72 
P.O. Box 72 
Shalimar, FL 32579 
Home: 904/678-9642 
Office: 904/882-4648 


*ORLANDO 
Beth Richards Rutberg ‘76 
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244 Markham Woods Road 
Longwood, FL 32779 

Home: 904/774-4769 

Office: 904/830-8919, ext. 509 


SOUTHWEST FLORIDA (Fort Myers) 
Robert C. McQuagge ‘62 
1235 Wales Drive 
Fr. Myers, FL 33901 
Home: 813/939-0728 
Office: 813/443-3366 


*SPACEPORT (Cape Kennedy) 
pe 


B. Jack Dryer, III "43 

164 Arlington Street 
Satellite Beach, FL 32937 
Home; 305/773-7339 
Office: 305/773-7339 


*SUNCOAST (St. Petersburg) 


Donnie R. Miller ‘73 

1221 Jackson Road . 
Clearwater, FL 33515 
Home: 813/461-1915 
Office: 813/866-5624 


* TALLAHASSEE 


Sylvia Soles Crews '76 
3309 Vassar Court 

Tallahassee, FL 32308 
Home: 904/893-5884 


*TAMPA BAY 
John Adcock "49 
16104 Sonsole De Avila 
Tampa, FL 33612 
Home: 813/963-0371 
Office: 813/935-8795 


*WesT FLORIDA (Pensacola) 
Paul A. Saia ‘78 
2490 Belle Christiane Circle 
Pensacola, FL 32503 
Home: 904/432-1737 
Office: 904/434-8595 


GEORGIA 

ALBANY cs as 
Bill Bowles 
P.O. Box 472 
Albany, GA 31702 
Home: 912/888-6162 
Office: 912/435-2505 


AMERICUS 
Maj. Stephen L. Stanfield ‘69 
415 Forestside Circle 
Americus,GA 31709 
Home: 912/912-2186 
Office: 912/928-1329 


* ATLANTA 
Phil Rushing ‘65 
5170 Davantry Drive 
Dunwoody, GA 30338 
Home: 404/394-5677 
Office: 404/696-6400 


*GREATER AUGUSTA 
Carlton Cole ‘59 
1029 River Ridge Road 
Augusta, GA 30909 
Home: 404/738-0006 
Office: 404/724-3591 


*CARPET CAPITAL (Dalton) 
Clyde W. (Sonny) Cross ‘62 
1923 Brookhaven Circle 
Dalton, GA 30720 
Home: 404/278-8951 
Office: 404/278-5127 


COLUMBUS 
William Cody '67 
Royal Oldsmobile 
1300 Sth Street 
Columbus, GA 31901 
Home: 404/563-6502 
Office: 404/322-4401 


LAGRANGE/ NEWNAN, GA AREA 
Martha King (Marty) Young ‘68 
211 East Lane Circle 
LaGrange, GA 30240 
Home: 404/884-6257 


MCINTOSH AREA (Griffin) 
Lee Thomas, Jr. ‘81 
681 Maple Drive 
Griffin, GA 30223 
Home: 404/228-5212 
Office: 404/227-5534 
*MIDDLE GEORGIA 


(Warner Robins) 
Thomas R. Fibbe ‘67 


1107 Berkshire 

Fort Valley,GA 31030 
Home: 912/825-7221 

Office: 912/825-8258 


NorTHEAST GEORGIA (Athens) 
E. Wycliffe (Wyc) Orr '68 
598 Tommy Aaron Drive 
Gainesville, GA 30506 
Home: 404/536-9493 
Office: 404/534-1980 


NORTHWEST GEORGIA (Rome) 
John Terry Clements ‘78 
100 Branham Avenue *12 
Rome, GA 30161 
Home: 404/232-1375 
Office: 404/232-7984 


*SAVANNAH 
Patrick T. O'Conner ‘78 
3 Port Royal Drive 
Savannah, GA 31410 
Home: 912/897-6637 
Office: 912/233-2251 


*SouTH GEORGIA/ NORTH FLORIDA 
(Valdosta) 
James T. Hendricks ‘53 
P.O. Box 924 
Valdosta, GA 31601 
Home: 912/244-9654 


TIFTAREA (Tifton) 
Dr. Max Bass '59 
Route 6 Box 14 
Tifton, GA 31794 
Home: 912/386-0827 
Office: 912/386-3374 


INDIANA 
INDIANAPOLIS 


A.B. Webb '62 

8905 Briggs Way 
Indianapolis, IN 46256 
Home: 317/849-7141 
Office: 317/846-9146 


LOUISIANA 
*BATON ROUGE 
George K. Nelson ‘69 
1116 Crossbow Drive 
Baton Rouge, LA 70816 
Home: 504/272-4252 


Dominic A. Cangelosi '67 
3129 Carlsbad Drive 
Baton Rouge, LA 70814 
Home: 504/926-9048 
Office: 504/342-5011 


*New ORLEANS 
Myron W. (Squatty) Lowell '49 
4316 James Drive 
Metairie, LA 70003 
Home: 504/887-3626 


*SW LOUISIANA/SE Texas 
(Lake Charles) 
Jeffrie Stapleton Morgan ‘79 
3605 Maplewood Dr. 
Sulphur, LA 70663 
Home: 318/625-2197 


MISSISSIPPI 


*CENTRAL MISSISSIPPI 
(Jackson) 
Thomas Smith ‘54 
610 Kirkley Drive 
Jackson, MS 36206 
Home: 601/982-2433 
Office: 601/982-8457 


*GuLF COAST 
Lanny Bradford ‘71 
Route 3 Box 278 
Gulfport, MS 39503 
Home: 601/832-8133 
Office: 601/832-5377 


MERIDIAN 
John E. McClure ‘71 
2436 Highland Avenue 
Meridian, MS 39305 
Home: 601/483-8611 
Office: 601/485-1910 


NORTHEAST MISSISSIPPI 
(Columbus) 
Golda McDaniel ‘72 
P.O. Box 321 
Columbus, MS 39703 
Home: 601/328-7148 
Office: 601/327-2343 


KANSAS 

Kansas CITY 
Thomas C. Clayton ‘70 
Mrs. Bettye McNeal Clayton ‘71 
7713 Haskins Drive 
Lenexa, KS 66216 
Home: 913/631-9618 
Office: 913/967-2166 


MISSOURI 

St. Louts 
Richard Haynes "56 
Mrs. Diana Haynes ‘56 
22 Orchard Lane 
Kirkwood, MO 63122 
Home: 314/822-8195 
Office: 314/694-3741 

NEW JERSEY 

MADISON 
Michael A. Watson '69 
3A Somerest Hills Village 
Bernardsville, NJ 07924 
Home: 201/766-9806 
Office: 201/740-4303 


NEW YORK 

METROPOLITAN NEW YORK CITY 
Lee Ann Tarvin '82 
58 W. 40th Street, 9th Floor 
New York, NY 10018 
Home: 203/809-8813 
Office: 212/819-9100 


NORTH CAROLINA 
*CHARLOTTE 
Dennis Hayford '69 
Route 1 Box 127T 
Pineville, NC 28134 
Office: 704/588-2229 


PIEDMONT AREA 
(Winston-Salem/Greensboro/ 
High Point/Burlington) 
Henry Allen, Jr. ‘48 
1025 Chester Road 
Winston-Salem, NC 27104 
Home: 919/765-5959 
Office: 919/722-1971 


*TRIANGLE AREA (Raleigh) 
John P. Alkire ‘67 
915 Temple Drive 
Raleigh, NC 27609 
Home: 919/782-7110 
Office: 919/755-1971 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA 
Lee Griffith ‘62 
808 General Sterling Drive 
West Chester, PA 19380 
Home: 215/793-1199 
Office: 215/521-5000 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


*COLUMBIA 
Max E. Middleton '70 
1724 Quail Valley East 
Columbia, SC 29210 
Home: 803/781-4224 
Office: 803/794-9200 


TENNESSEE 4 
*CHATTANOOGA 


MEMPHIS 


MIDDLE TENNESSEE (Tullahoma) 


*GREATER NASHVILLE 


*Upper EAST TENNESSEE 
(Kingsport) 


TEXAS 
*HOUSTON 


Club Address: 


*DALLAS/ForT Worth (DFW) 


h 


Dr. Walter L. (Buddy) Martin, I] 
Byles & Martin Animal Hospital 
2223 E. 23rd Street 
Chattanooga, TN 38301 
Home: 615/892-5433 

Office: 615/698-2401 


Susan Elledge ‘76 
3055 Elmore Park 
Bartlett, TN 38195 
Home: 901/388-8345 
Office: 901/683-5229 


Jerry C. Stroud '77 

301 Fort Street 

Tullahoma, TN 37388 

Home: 615/232-5280 

Office: 615/455-2611, ext. 7543 


William Harper Gaston '70 
2608 Wayland Ct. 
Nashville, TN 37215 
Home: 615/383-6978 
Office: 615/383-3993 


Hale Hillhouse ‘63 
5141 Foxfire Trail 
Kingsport, TN 37664 
Home: 615/288-7498 


Rebecca Ann Arrington ‘73 
5652 Birchmont Apt. B 
Houston, TX 77091 
Home: 713/956-1723 


Houston Auburn Club 
P.O. Box 61524 

Houston, TX 77208 
HOTLINE: 713/956-1723 


John Stam ‘78 

1700 Alma Road, Suite 400 
Plano, TX 75075 

Home: 214/392-0727 
Office: 214/881-0816 


WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE 


Garfield A. Anderson ‘76 
2500 South 370th No. 234 
Federal Way, WA 98003 
Home: 206/838-4856 
Office: 206/773-6882 


Office Address 


Boeing Commercial Airplane Co. 
P.O. Box 3707 
Seattle, WA 98127 


ALUMNI PRESIDENT—Alumni President Earl H. (Buddy) 
Weaver ‘62 and his wife, Sandra, of Brewton are pictured at the 
Auburn Generations Celebration on April 27. 
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Offense Overshadows 
Battered Defense 
In Wild A-Day 


By Sam Hendrix 


The Auburn Tigers went into spring 
workouts with questions surrounding four 
primary areas: quarterback, the new I 
offense, linebacker, and defensive back. 
The Blue team's 28-26 win over the Whites 
in the April 27 A-Day game actually pro- 
vided no answers to who would be the 
number one quarterback, who would play 
linebacker, and whether Auburn's banged 
up secondary would heal in time for the 
September 7 opener with Southwest Loui- 
siana, but one thing appeared obvious to 
the 22,000 or so in Jordan-Hare Stadium: 
the I offense fits Auburn's running backs 
very nicely 

"We should be more versatile on offense,” 
Coach Pat Dye offered as preview to 1985, 
his mind obviously not far removed from 
Auburn's final three conference games of a 
year ago when the Tigers scored five total 
touchdowns and averaged only 13 points 
per outing. “The formation should better 
fit our personality.” 

Auburn's offensive personality should 
resemble that of the roadrunner, and the I 
is made to order for speedsters. Compared 
to the wishbone, which many Auburn fans 
were ready to abandon two seasons ago, the 
I emphasizes halfbacks and the passing 
game rather than grinding out yard after 
yard up the middle. 

The Blue and White teams combined for 
more than 560 yards rushing during the 
A-Day game with the quarterbacks still 
throwing for more than 300 yards. Brent 
Fullwood led the way for the White team 
with 217 yards on 17 carries. He scored 
three times on runs of 37,62, and 80 yards, 
dazzling the crowd with his lightning 
speed and breakaway moves. 

Curtis Stewart, a junior college transfer 
who carried only once for Auburn in ‘84, 
led the Blue team’s charges with 104 yards 
on an impressive 29 carries. Collis Camp- 
bell, also in Blue, ran 23 times for 93 yards. 
Stewart scored twice for the Blues, dancing 
along the sidelines eight yards to give his 
team a 7-0 lead midway through the open- 
ing quarter, then sprinting 36 yards after 
taking a screen pass from redshirt fresh- 
man Bobby Walden to increase the Blue 
lead to 14-3 shortly before halftime. 

Walden, a 6-3, 195-pounder from Bain- 
bridge, Ga., who has endured three knee 
Operations since his junior year in high 
school, directed the first two Blue scores. 
Fellow Blue quarterback Jeff Burger, a 5-11 
sophomore from Cedartown, Ga., led his 
group to a pair of second half scores to 
retain—for now—his position as number 
one quarterback. The scores, a 30-yard run 
on an end around by freshman Norman 
Bryant and a one-yard burst by Campbell, 
gave the Blues a comfortable 28-12 lead 
after three periods. 

But the game came down to the final 
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seconds because of the rallying efforts of 
Fullwood and White team quarterback Pat 
Washington, who was Auburn’s number 
one quarterback most of last year but who 
has been slowed by injury this spring. 
Washington did not regain his number one 
quarterback job, but he did turn in his most 
impressive spring performance with 15 
completions in 25 attempts for 180 yards. 

Walden ended up five for eight for 101 
yards, including the scoring pass to Ste- 
wart. The touchdown was particularly im- 
pressive as Walden backed away from 
heavy defensive pressure before lofting the 
ball to Stewart, who raced untouched down 
the middle of the field. Another impressive 
statistic: Walden was on the winning side 
in all five spring scrimmage games. 

Burger also played well, but completed 
two of only four passes for 22 yards. 

It is the general consensus that Auburn, 
with most of its offensive line returning 
and bolstered by five top quality tight ends 
(Jeff Parks, Ron Middleton, Sherman John- 
son, Lee Mark Sellers, and Walter Reeves), 
will have no problem scoring points out of 
the I this fall. All three quarterbacks have 
gained the coaches’ confidence, and 
Auburn's collection of running backs is 
second to none. The Tigers have the best 
back in America in Bo Jackson, the incredi- 
bly quick Fullwood, steady Tim Jessie, 
bruising Collis Campbell, Curtis Stewart, 
plus fullbacks Tommie Agee and Reggie 
Ware. All could start on virtually any team 
in the land. 

But there are questions—and injuries— 
ondefense. With several projected starters 
(among them Alvin Briggs, Gerald Robin- 
son, and Tommy Powell) injured and miss- 
ing much, if not all, of spring practice, it 
will be August before we know who will 
compose the linebacking and defensive 
back corps. 

The A-Day game showed that some- 
thing good needs to happen rather soon for 
Auburn's defense. After all, the healthy 
starters and several part-time players 
allowed nearly 900 total yards by the com 
bined offenses. Of course, A-Day defenses 
forced seven turnovers, but those were 
primarily the results of poor offensive exe- 
cution rather than crunching defense. 


Gregg Carr Wins 
Hare Award 


Gregg Carr, who led Auburn's defense in 
tackles over the past three seasons and who 
was the most honored senior in the Sou- 
theastern Conference in 1984, received the 
28th Cliff Hare Award at halftime cerem- 
onies of Auburn's A-Day spring football 
game April 27. Carr made more than 450 
tackles from his linebacker post during his 
Auburn career, but even more impressively 
made the SEC's All-Academic team all four 
years with his high B average in engineer- 
ing. 

Carr thus joins such Auburn athletes as 
Jimmy Phillips, Lloyd Nix, Pat Sullivan, 


Rowdy Gaines, and Randy Campbell in 
winning “the highest honor an Auburn 
athlete can receive.” Named for Cliff Hare, 
who was a member of Auburn's first foot- 
ball team, president of the Southern Con- 
ference, professor of chemistry, and faculty 
athletic chairman, the award goes annually 
to the individual who “in addition to 
athletic and scholastic achievement, exhib- 
its in great degree the qualities of leader- 
ship, integrity, and courage.” 

Carr, a Birmingham native, was named 
to the All-SEC team in each of his final 
three seasons and made All-America in 
1984. In addition, he was named Outstand- 
ing Junior in the School of Engineering at 
Auburn for 1983-84 and was selected for 
membership in Spades honorary, composed 
of the top 10 all-around students on the 
Auburn campus. Carr was also named one 
of the NCA A's Top Five Student Athletes 
for 1984. 

Other awards presented during the cere- 
monies at A-Day included the Shug Jordan 
Award, which also went to Carr for being 
the outstanding senior on the football 
team; the Ken Rice Award, to Ben Tambu- 
rello as the team’s top offensive lineman, 
the Pat Sullivan Award, which went jointly 
to Jeff Parks and Ron Middleton as the 
Offensive Players of the Year, the Mike 
Kolen Award, to Ben Thomas as the team’s 
leading tackler last season; and the Zeke 
Smith Award, to Kevin Greene as the De- 
fensive Player of the Year. 

Permanent team captains for 1984 were 
also named at A-Day. On defense, Carr and 
Thomas were selected, while Ed Graham 
and Mike Mann were tapped on offense. 
Graham and Mann both came to Auburn as 
walk-ons and earned scholarships. Thomas 
was not highly recruited, but developed 
into an All-SEC defensive tackle and was 
selected in the recent National Football 

League draft. 


Tiger Baseball 
Enjoys Fine Year 
Under Baird 


Auburn's 1985 baseball season, which — 
marked the beginning of a new era with 
new head coach Hal Baird, has come to a 
close with the Tigers posting a 30-22 over- 
all record, 11-12 in the SEC West. 

The Tigers barely missed the SEC play- 
offs, but, individually, several season and 
career records were set, including most hits 
(87), most RBI's (74), and highest batting 
average (.433) in a season by junior right- 
fielder Paul Foster, and most home runs 
(18) in a season by first baseman Tim 
Lemons. 

As a team, the Tigers’ 30 wins were the 
most victories by an Auburn baseball team 
since 1978 and fifth most in Auburn his- 
tory. The fifth place SEC finish bettered 
the 1984 finish by three spots. Numerous 
team batting records were also set. 

“I'm really pleased with this team’s 
accomplishments,” said Baird, who came 
to Auburn a year ago from East Carolina. 
"Talent-wise, we might not have been as 
strong as we would have liked, but our guys 
played hard all season and really did some 
good things. I think we showed we can be 
an excellent ballclub, and we're looking to 
become better and better.” 

From an offensive standpoint, the Tig- 
ers were among the best in the SEC, witha 
team batting average of .322 and a record 
404 runs scored. The pitching staff, how- 
ever, had an ERA of 5.48. 

“Offensively, I don’t think we could have 
been much better,” Baird said. "Foster, 
(Bo) Jackson, and Lemons all had super 
years. We weren't nearly as strong in pitch- 
ing and defense, though. That's where we 
will have to improve.” 

Included in this season's highlights was 


CLIFF HARE AWARD—Gregg Carr, Auburn's All-America linebacker whose scholastic 
achievements make him one of the nation’s top 5 student-athletes, received the Cliff Hare Award at 
A-Day ceremonies. The award is the highest honor at Auburn an athlete can earn. 
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a three-game SEC series sweep of then 
fourth-ranked Mississippi State in Auburn, 
the first time since 1982 the Bulldogs had 
been swept in an SEC series. Auburn also 
won five of its seven meetings with Ala- 
bama. 


DeKalb County Club 
Hosts Golf Tourney 


The DeKalb County Auburn Club is 
sponsoring an Auburn vs. Alabama Golf 
Tournament on May 23. The tournament 
format will be a scramble and will be held 
at Terrapin Hills Golf Club in Fort Payne. 

All proceeds will be divided between the 
two alumni associations in DeKalb County 
and used for their scholarship funds. 


Samford Hall Watch 
Still Available 


The Samford Hall limited edition Seiko 
watch continues. to be available through 
the Auburn Alumni Association and Ware 
Jewelers. The quartz watch with an intri- 
cately detailed medallion dial of Samford 
Hall's twin towers is available in both 
men’s and women’s styles. 

Each watch is covered by a full Seiko one- 
year guarantee and is recorded in the name 
of the owner. The price of each watch, 
either man’s or woman's, is $185, which 
includes all handling and insured shipping 
charges. Payment should be made to the 
Auburn Alumni Association or you can use 
American Express, BankAmericard/ Visa, 
or Master Charge. 

To order, please specify the number of 
watches wanted, whether men’s or women’s, 
iand-include the address to which the watch 
‘or watches should be shipped, as well as 
your telephone number. If you choose to 
charge your watch or watches, please indi- 
cate whether you wish to use Master Card, 
American Express, or Visa and give your 
full account number and date of expiration. 
Send your order to the Auburn Alumni 
Association, 116 Union Building, Auburn 
University, AL 36849-3501. 

Alumni who plan to be in Auburn in the 
next few weeks may prefer to purchase a 
Samford Tower watch from Ware Jewel- 
ers, which is handling the local distribution 
for the Alumni Association. 


Alumni Association 
Schedules Four 
Tours for 1986 


Alumni who want to be making vacation 
plans for next year will want to consider 
the Alumni Association’s four tours for 
1986. Pat Brackin, who coordinates trips 
for the Alumni Association, points out that 
one of the advantages of membership is an 
invitation to participate in the tour pro- 
gram. 

The trips planned for next year include a 
week-long, deluxe cruise in the Virgin 
Islands, March 16-23; a 10-day Rhone 
River cruise concluding with a three-day 
stay in Paris, May 19-June 1; a 14-day visit 
to England and Holland including five 
nights cruising the Renaissance waterways, 
July 17-30; and a 14-day deluxe Adriatic 
Mediterranean cruise aboard the Royal 
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TIFTAREA CLUB—Officers pictured at the March 21 meeting of the Tiftarea (Ga.) Auburn Club 
are, from left, Don Koehler '79, vice president; Max Bass ‘59, president; Louise Calhoun Woodham 
‘67, secretary/treasurer; Leon Benefield "70, past president; and Paul Johnson ‘59, past vice 
president. In addition to election of officers, the club honored Nat Ceasar, Ben Thomas, and Terry 
Walker, Auburn football players from the area. Some 180 alumni attended the meeting which 
featured the football staff including Coaches Pat Dye, Bud Casey, Frank Orgel, Steve Dennis, James 


Daniels, and Wayne Hall. 


Viking Sky and visiting Italy, Yugoslavia, 
Malta, Crete, Greek Isles, Turkey, and 
Greece, Sept. 10-24. 

All members of the Alumni Association 
will receive brochures giving details about 
the trips during the next several months. 
In the meantime, anyone wanting addi- 
tional information can contact Mrs. Brackin 
at the Auburn Alumni Association, 116 
Union Building, Auburn University, AL 
36849 or at 205/826-4234. 


Proposed Upper Deck 
Stadium Expansion 
Includes Private Suites 
Available to Alumni 


Construction will begin in June on an 
east side upper deck for Auburn Universi- 
ty’s Jordan-Hare Stadium, eventually upping 
the stadium's capacity to 81,669. Beginning 
with the 1986 football season, Auburn will 
sport one of America’s largest on-campus 
stadiums. Additionally, 68 executive suites 
will be located between the existing east 
stands and the new deck. 

The executive suites will include 63 12- 
seaters and a few 18- and 24-seaters, and 
will be available to individuals, groups, and 
corporations on a five-year leasing plan 
Each suite will be furnished with a couch, 
chairs, end tables, coffee table, television 
(closed circuit with instant replay), rest- 
room, phone jack, refrigerator, hot/cold 
water sink, trash can, lockable cabinets, 
coat closet, second tv outlet, video recorder 
outlet, sound system with access to Auburn 
radio network and the public address sys- 
tem, bar, and intermittent maid service. 
Gourmet luncheons will also be served, 
with cokes, tea, and coffee provided. Suites 
will be air conditioned and heated. 

When construction is completed and 
football season 1986 arrives, fans who 
lease the executive suites will be able to 
view half a dozen Auburn games each year 
from their private boxes. Reserved park- 
ing—three reserved spaces for a 12-seat 
suite, five spaces for an 18-seater—allow 
easy access to the stadium, and once inside, 
suite occupants will take an elevator to 


their level. Suites will be available Fridays 
before home games from 1-4 p.m. for 
stocking food, beverages, or accessories by 
occupants. On game day, suites will be 
available three hours before kickoff and 
remain open up to two hours after the 
game's conclusion. 

Suite occupants can invite additional 
guests for after-game celebrations. The 
number will be limited to twice the number 
of regular seats in the suite; i.e., for a 12- 
seat suite, 12 invited guests may join the 
dozen fans already in a suite beginning 15 
minutes after a game ends. 

Arrangements have been made for cat- 
ering service at each home game. The cat- 
erers will supply colas, tea, and coffee plus 
any eating utensils, cups, and serving dishes 
necessary. A food service room will be 
located on each suite level should anything 
else be needed. 

Contracts are available for up to five 
years with | 2-seat suites leasing for $24,000 
per year, 18-seaters for $36,000 per year, 
and 24-seat suites costing $48,000 per year. 
Alumni can obtain additional financial data 
and other related information by calling 
Jerry Smith, director, Alumni/Development 
at 205/826-4234. 


Star Pitcher Olson 
Signs With Tigers 


Gregg Olson, one of the premier high 
school pitching prospects in the nation, 
has signed a baseball grant-in-aid with 
Auburn, according to an announcement by 
Auburn Head Baseball Coach Hal Baird. 

Olson, who plays for Northwest High 
School in Omaha, Neb., was currently 3-0 
in his senior season at signing time. He had 
also hit five home runs in the team’s first 
five games. 

As a junior, the 6-4, 215-pound Olson 
notched a perfect 8-0 record on the mound 
with an impressive 0.98 earned run average. 

Last summer, Olson was selected to the 
prestigious United States Junior Olympic 
team. 

“With the signing of Gregg Olson, our 
program has taken a giant step forward,” 
Baird said. "He is not only an outstanding 
pitcher but a tremendous hitter as well. 

“We expect Gregg to contribute to our 
program right away as a hitter and a 
pitcher. He is also an outstanding student 
and will be a tremendous asset to both the 
Auburn Baseball program and to Auburn 
University.” 

Olson becomes the fourth signee for the 
Tigers this spring. He joins catcher-out- 
fielder Jackie Whitesell from Pennsville, 
N.J.; infielder Edwin Dilkes from Penns- 
ville, N.J.; and infielder Jim Ryerson from 
Brick Township, N.J. 


Band Changes 


(Continued from p. 3) 


the marching band, direct the basketball 
pep band, and work with other phases Of 
the band program. A nationwide search is 
currently being conducted to fill the new 
position. 

According to Harold Kafer, head of the 
Music Department, "This expansion is a 
welcome expression of support for the 
vital role the music department plays in 
the life of the University. Not only does it 
provide the opportunity to expand and 
improve an already outstanding area of our 
department, but will allow greater integra- 
tion of the band program with the total 
mission of the department. We have set 
the goal of building the band program at 
Auburn into one of national prominence.” 


TRAVEL—Among those traveling on the most recent alumni trip were these couples pictured 
aboard the Love Boat. From left are Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Brackin, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Amason, 


and Mr. and Mrs. Don Rogers. The 1986 alumni travel program includes several cruises. See the 
story above for details. 
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1934-1941 


Joseph A. Kyser ‘34 is on the Federal Farm 
Credit Board, the policymakers for the Farm 
Credit Administration and Farm Credit System, 
which provides nearly one-third of all agricul- 
ture’s credit needs. Mr. Kyser’s district includes 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. He man- 
ages a 775-acre farm and 225 beef cows, and 
with his two sons operates catfish ponds, a 
hatchery, and a processing plant. Mr. Kyser 
lives in Greensboro. 

James L. Peacock, Jr., 34 is a retired electri- 
cal engineer/contractor, living in Tifton, Ga., 
with his wife, Claire. They have three children: 
James, Ill, of Chapel Hill, N.C., who attended 
Duke and Harvard Universities; Claire P. Helms 
of Tuscaloosa, who attended Huntingdon Col- 
lege and Vanderbilt University; and Laurie P. 
Jordan of Orlando, Fla., who attended Florida 
State. The Peacocks also have 7 grandchildren. 

Hoyett A. Ponder '35 of Cullman retired in 
1976 after 35 years with Auburn—32 years as a 
county agent and 3 years as assistant supervisor 
of Sand Mountain Experiment Station in Cross- 
ville 

Dr. Thomas E. Bonds ‘38 has retired from 
the U.S. Departments of State and Agriculture 
and lives in Honolulu, Hawaii. 

William C. Scott, Jr., ‘40 retired in 1981 
after 39 years as a chemical engineer with Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority's National Fertilizer 
Development Center in Muscle Shoals. At 
retirement, he was engineering branch chief. 
He lives in Florence, where he is vice president 
of the Florence-Lauderdale County Port Author- 
ity and on the Auburn Alumni Engineering 
Council. He was recently elected commander of 
the Department of the Army of Tennessee, 
Sons of Confederate Veterans, at the national 
convention in Biloxi, Miss. His wife, Anamerle 
Smith 41, retired after teaching in the Florence 
City School System for 23 years. 

Joseph K. Perkins '40 of Homosassa Spring, 
Fla., is a consultant to the pulp and paper indus- 
try. Before retiring from IMPCO, he received 
the Pulp Manufacturing Award from the indus- 
try, the first time it was given to a machinery 
marketing person. 

Paul B. Weisz ‘40 of Mobil Oil Corp. recently 
received the Perkin Medal from the Society of 
Chemical Industry for his outstanding contribu- 
tions to industrial chemistry. Mr. Weisz has 
worked for Mobil Oil Corp. for 39 years and is 
presently senior scientist and science advisor. 
Holder of 70 patents and recipient of numerous 
distinguished awards, he is a Fellow of the 
American Institute of Chemists and the Ameri- 
can Physical Society and a member of the 
National Academy of Engineering and New 
York Academy of Sciences. 

Paul O. Anderson, Jr.,'40 of Lookout Moun- 
tain, Tenn., is executive vice president of Ross- 
ville Mills, Inc., and Rossville Yarn Processing 
Co., Inc. He was national president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Textile Chemists and Color- 
ists in 1979-80. 

Archie Clayton Allen '41 of Dothan is 
retired after 32 years in Alabama public educa- 
tion. He retired as superintendent of Dothan 
City Schools in 1983. 


1947-1954 


Clifton C. Boyd ‘47 recently retired after 
spending his career with the Portland Cement 
Association and the Army Corps of Engineers. 
He is now a concrete consultant in Garland, 
Tex. i 

Charles W. Warner '47 of Mobile has retired 
from Sears, where he had worked since 1951. 

W.L. (Fotchie) Ray '48 retired April 1 as 
industrial engineering supervisor-quality/waste 
control in WestPoint Pepperell’s corporate 
industrial engineering department in West 
Point, Ga., after 22 years. He and his wife, 
Margie, live in Lanett. Mr. Ray was replaced by 
Floyd T. Love ‘48, who was promoted from his 
position as senior industrial engineer-qual- 
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ity/ waste control. Mr. Love and his wife, Aileen, 
live in West Point, Ga. 

Harry A. Golemon "5! is president and 
chairman of Golemon & Rolfe Associates, Inc., 
a major Houston, Tex., architectural firm. Mr. 
Golemon has been elected chairman of the 
Texas Historical Commission, the state's his- 
torical preservation agency which communi- 
cates and educates about Texas’ culture and her- 
itage. Mr. Golemon serves on the 1984-1985 
board of directors of the Houston Chamber of 
Commerce. 

George J. Baba ‘52, an animal products sales 
representative for Elanco Products Co. in Salis- 
bury, N.C., has been named to the firm's Man- 
agement Advisory Club. He was selected to 
represent the Raleigh sales district because of 
his outstanding performance during the past 
year. His appointment marks the seventh time 
he has become a member of the Club, which has 
only 13 nationwide members. 

Tina Whitson Dupke "52 and her husband, 
Lt. Col. (Ret.) Carl F. Dupke, have lived in 
Birmingham, Mich., since their retirement from 
the Army in 1972. Their daughter, Carol, was 
recently married to Kenneth Krisan. 

W.D. (Pete) Hutto ‘54 of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
manager of military control systems in the 
Design Engineering Operation of General Elec- 
tric Corp., was recently honored as a finalist for 
the Perry T. Egbert, Jr., Memorial Award, 
which honors the most outstanding technical 
achievement in design advances. Mr. Hutto was 
recognized for his role in the design and devel- 
opment of the F110 fighter engine control 
system. 


1956-1959 


L. Ray Taunton ‘56 of Morristown, N.J., is 
vice president of operations for the chemical 
sector of Allied Corp. Both of his sons are 
Auburn graduates: Keith Ray Taunton ‘79, 
who practices law in Houston, Tex.; and Kevin 
Elliott Taunton ‘79, a senior accountant for 
Arcadian Corp. in Morristown, N.J. Ray and his 
wife, Jackie, and son Kevin are members of the 
Metro New York Auburn Club. Ray is co- 
chairman of the Alabama Textile Education 
Foundation. 

John W. Brown '57 is chairman of the board, 
president, and chief executive officer of Stryker 
Corp. in Kalamazoo, Mich. He is also chairman 
of the board of the Health Industry Manufac- 
turers Association. A director of the American 
National Bank and of Kalamazoo College, Mr. 
Brown also serves as director of Cobe Labora- 
tories in Lakewood, Colo. 

Thomas R. Elliott, Jr., ‘58, a Birmingham 
attorney, has been promoted to brigadier gen- 
eral in the Air National Guard and assigned as 
the ANG assistant to the Air Force Judge Advo- 
cate General. He will advise and assist the Air 
Force JAG on all legal matters pertaining to the 
Air National Guard. 

Thomas K. Mattingly ‘58 has been pro- 
moted to commodore and will command the 
Navy's Space Projects office. He will receive his 
first star from Adm. James D. Watkins during a 
special Pentagon ceremony. He is the second 
Navy officer to return to active Naval services 
after being loaned to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration 

John Stanley Stein “59, president of Golden 
Flake Snack Foods, Inc., in Birmingham, has 
been named to the board of directors of Central 
Bank of the South. 

Paul Hemphill °59 is the first Writer-in- 
Residence at Brenau Women’s College in 
Gainesville, Ga. He teaches magazine article 
writing and is guest lecturer for classes in litera- 
ture. Mr. Hemphill spent one year as a Nieman 
Fellow at Harvard University and for 25 years 
has guest lectured on numerous college cam- 
puses. He has appeared on network television, 
including the “Today Show” and “MacNeil/- 
Lehrer Newshour.” His books include The 
Nashville Sound. The Good Old Boys, and The 
Sixkiller Chronicles. 


Frank W. McDaniel ‘59 is Albertville’s 


OUTSTANDING ALUMNUS—Don Hopton-Jones ‘45 was recently named Auburn's Out- 
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standing Alumnus in Accounting for the 1984-85 academic year. Pictured with his wife, Charlotte, 
Mr. Hopton-Jones recently retired from the accounting firm of Dudley, Hopton-Jones, Sims and 


Freeman, which maintains offices in Birmingh 


am and Huntsville and employs fifty accounting 


professionals. He was an accountant and partner in F.W. Nichols & Company before joining with 
several associates to form his own firm in 1955. Mr. Hopton-Jones is on the board of directors of the 
Auburn Accounting Alumni Association and, in addition to his avid support of accounting activities 
in the School of Business, he and his wife are devoted Auburn athletic fans 


“Citizen of the Year.” The Albertville Chamber 
of Commerce honored him at its thirtieth anni- 
versary banquet, describing him as being “in- 
volved with any and everything that has been 
good for Albertville.” Mr McDaniel is owner 
and president of McDaniel Tom's Sales, Inc., 
and on the board of directors of the Rotary Club. 
He is past president of the board of directors 
and current secretary of the board and chairman 
of the audit committee of Albertville National 
Bank. Mr. McDaniel is a deacon at First Baptist 
Church, chairman of the Albertville Economic 
Outlook Committee and active in the Chamber 
of Commerce. He and his wife, Pat, have two 
sons, David and Don 


1960-1965 


Jim McCrory ‘60 is technical director of the 
Army Aviation Development Test Activity at 
Ft. Rucker. He and his wife, Sue Northcutt ‘62, 
live in Dothan and have three children: Jim and 
Sue Ellen, who attend Auburn, and Jeff, who 
attends George C. Wallace Community College 
and will enroll at Auburn this fall 

Gaines B. Hall ‘G1 is vice president of the 


architectural firm, Peckham Guyton Albers & 
Viets, Inc., and director of the firm's St. Louis, 
Mo., office. He and his family live in St. Charles, 
Mo 

Louis F. Bone 62 has been promoted to 
director of production planning and quality con- 
trol at WestPoint Pepperell’s Columbus, Ga., 
mill. He and his wife, Fayellen, live in Columbus 
with their children, Louis, Jr., and Andrea. 

Richard E. Cannon 63 of Shalimar, Fla., 
manages the Fr. Walton Beach operations of 
Vitro Electronic Systems. His wife, Ann, teaches 
at Ft. Walton Beach High School. They have 
three children, Fay, an Auburn sophomore, 
Jennifer, 16, and Rick, 10. 

Anne Denton Heidelberg ‘63 recently re- 
ceived the M.Ed. from the University of South- 
ern Mississippi and now lives in Long Beach, 
Miss. 

David Carlisle ‘63 is a registered pharmacist 
and a partner in the Carlisle Drug Co. in Alex- 
ander City. He and his wife, Eleanor Cameron 
66, celebrated 21 years of marriage in April. 
They have two children, Virginia, 16, and 
Warren, 14 

James M. Hughes, Jr., ‘64 is manager of the 
Board of Water and Sewer Commissioners of 
the City of Florence. He and his wife, Shirley, 
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have two children, Allen, a senior at Auburn, 
and Tammy. 

William Morris Plott ‘64 is claim superin- 
tendent with State Farm Insurance in Augusta, 
Ga. He lives in Martinez, Ga., with his wife, 
Sara Jones ‘66. 

Walter D. Radford ‘64 is resident engineer 
for 3M Co. in Cynthiana, Ky. He and his wife 
have three children—Walkt, a freshman at the 
University of Kentucky; Margo, a high school 
sophomore; and Terrica, a first grader. 

Rebecca B. Ingle ‘64 is a college biology and 
high school science instructor at Marion Mil- 
itary Institute in Marion, Ala. 

Sarah Jo Abemethy Jackson ‘64 is now Sarah 
Jo Pequin of Attleboro, Me. 

Bill Alverson, Jr., ‘65, assistant dean of agri- 
culture at Auburn, is on the board of directors of 
the National Agricultural Alumni and Devel- 
opment Association. 

William Bullock ‘65 is head of the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Design at Auburn. The 
department recently received a $10,000 grant 
from Armco, Inc., for student designs in “Pro- 
ducts for the Elderly.” Auburn was one of five 
schools, including California State, Miami, and 
Ohio Universities and Rochester Institute of 
Technology, asked to participate in the project. 

John L. Junkins ‘65, a professor of engineer- 
ing science and mechanics at Virginia Tech, has 
been elected a Fellow of the American Astro- 
nautical Society. He was honored for his contri- 
butions to the astronautical field at the AAS 
annual meeting in Palo Alto, Calif., last October. 

Reginald Don Gilbert '65 of Decatur is city 
president and chief executive officer of AmSouth 
Bank. 

Larry L. Stone, Jr., ‘65 is an electrical engi- 
neer for Chevron Oil Co. in Los Angeles, Calif. 
His wife, Linda Hart ‘67, is a computer sales- 
person for Honeywell, Inc. They live in Rancho 
Palos Verdes, Calif., with their son, Lance. 

Lt.Cdr. (Ret.) Ollie (Dee) Kennedy ‘65 
retired from the Army in September. He is now 
the senior Army instructor for a JROTC pro- 
gram at Holmes County High School in Boni- 
fay, Fla. 

Calvin Shaw ‘65 and his wife, Jane White 
‘66, live in Rocky Face, Ga., with their children, 
Scott and Janet. Calvin is vice president and 
general manager of FIBRO Chem, Inc., in Dal- 
ton, Ga. Jane manages J.C. Shaw and Co. Floor 
Coverings, their carpet brokerage firm. 

Larry D. Guthrie 65, Extension Dairy Scien- 
tist at the University of Georgia, has received 
the American Dairy Science Association Honor 
Award for his accomplishments in teaching, 
research, and extension. Dr. Guthrie has pro- 
duced more than 60 extension bulletins and 
circulars to advise Georgia's milk producers and 
is an active publisher in press journals, includ- 
ing Hoard's Dairymanand Farmer's Digest. He 
also served as chairman of the national 4-H 
Dairy Conference held in Madison, Wis., in 
1983 and 1984 

Mary Lynn Mitchell ‘65 is now Lynn M 
Patrick of Thomaston, Ga. 

BORN: A daughter, Rachel Marie, to Mr 
and Mrs. Larry Easterwood ‘61 on August 30 in 
Birmingham. Mr. Easterwood is Calhoun County 
Agent with the Alabama Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service 


1966-1969 


The Rev. Beaul Dean Hunkapiller ‘66 is pas- 
tor of Goodwater United Methodist Church 

Ruth Sherman Underwood ‘68 of Summer- 
i-H 


leader chosen to attend a national training pro- 


dale was the Alabama adult volunteer 
gram called Salute to Excellence, held in March 
atthe National 4-H Center in Chevy Chase, Md 
The program teaches management and com- 
munications skills to adults who volunteer in 
the 4-H system. One volunteer is chosen from 
each state to attend the week-long program, 
which is sponsored by R.J. Reynolds Industries, 
Inc 

Bobby G. Crutchfield ‘68 has been pro- 
moted to operations manager at WestPoint Pep- 
perell’s West Point Utilization Co. in Fairfax 
He and his wife, Carolyn, live in Langdale with 
their children, Robbye Michele, 17, and Robert 
Chadwick, 15 

John C. Allman, Jr., ‘68 has been promoted 
to assistant vice president and area manager at 
the Five Points West Office of SouthTrust Bank 
of Alabama. He is on the Bessemer Tech Foun- 
dation and is currently attending The School of 
Banking of the South. 


MEMPHIS AUBURN CLUB—New officers of the Memphis Auburn Club elected in March are, 
left to right, seated: Dan Adomitis '76, past president and Susan Bell Elledge ‘76, president. 
Standing are Bill McDonald "73, vice president; Anita Plunkett McGowan ‘69, secretary; and Jan 


Cain ‘71, treasurer. 


Robert Rigsby ‘69 of Atlanta, Ga., is new 
division director of Abrams International Mer- 
chandising Systems, the marketing division of 
Abrams Fixture, the South's largest supplier of 
retail store fixtures. 

Thomas A. Linke ‘69 recently became senior 
vice president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in Starkville, Miss., where he is in charge 
of all loan and credit activity. 

David G. Serota ‘69 has been promoted to 
director of laboratory operations of Hazleton 
Laboratories America in Vienna, Va. He is a 
charter member of the Virginia Corps of Gentle- 
men. 

James M. Johnson, III, '69 is president of the 
Bank of Mary Esther, Fla., vice president of the 
Valparaiso Bank and Trust Co. and treasurer of 
Vanguard Banks, Inc., which owns Valparaiso 
Bank and the Bank of Mary Esther. He lives in 
Mary Esther, Fla., with his wife, Marie Eubanks 
‘69. 

Sara Roddy Cox ‘69 is now Sara Roddy 
Smith of Chattanooga, Tenn 


MARRIED: Donna Hesser Langston ‘68 to 
Robert Russell Hafner, I1. They live in Mont- 
gomery 


BORN: A son, Brett, to Mr. and Mrs. Pelar 
D. Metcalf, Jr., 69 on Dec. 21. He joins a 
16-year-old sister and a 4-year-old brother. The 
Metcalfs live in Knoxville, Tenn., where Pelar 
is a project engineer in the nuclear engineering 
branch for Tennessee Valley Authority's Watts 
Bar Nuclear Plant 

A son, James Bradley, to Mr. and Mrs. Tom 
Alexander (Joanne Bradley ‘69 ) of Manassas, 
Va., on Oct. 30. He joins brothers Bill, 11, and 
Tracy, 9, and sisters Beth, 3, and Susan, 2 


1971 


Tommy B. Strength has been promoted to 
assistant general manager at WestPoint Pep- 
perell’s Utilization Company in Valley (Fair- 
fax). He and his wife, Janis, live in Fairfax. They 
have two sons, Brian Paul, 11, and Thomas 
Brent, 5 

Julia Lynn Rotenberry works with her hus- 
band, John Dark 68, at Dark Insurance Agency, 
Inc., and Dark Real Estate Co. in Alexander 
City. They have two sons, John, 9, and Will, 7 

Robert D. Ragland recently was promoted 
to staff officer with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Meat and Poultry Inspection Tech- 
nical Services in Washington, D.C 

BORN: A daughter, Kelly Elizabeth, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Clifford B. Campbell of Virginia 
Beach, Va., in September. Cliff is an executive 
officer on the USS Platte, which is stationed in 


Norfolk, Va. He and his wife, Jo, have two other 
daughters, Erin, 6, and Keri, 4. 

A daughter, Bonner Elizabeth, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Steve W. Jordan (Lynne Quenelle) on 
March 16 in Covington, Ga. Bonner joins a 
brother, Walder, 8, and a sister, Lucye, 3. 


1972 


W.F. (Bill) Nixon has been promoted to 
supervisor of quality assurance, shipping, and 
receiving at WestPoint Pepperell’s Lantuck Felt 
Mill in Lanett. He and his wife, Connie, and 
children, Matt, 13, and Jill, 9, live in Valley 
(Fairfax). 

Sidney S. Keywood, Jr., recently received 
the 1985 Region XI Meritorious Service Cit- 
ation of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. The award cited “his meritorious 
and devoted service to ASME at the section, 
regional and national levels of the society.” A 
director of the Northwest Florida ASME Sec- 
tion and on the Region XI Board, he is an 


engineering specialist—maintenance, at Mon- 
santo Fibers & Intermediates Co., in Pensacola, 
Fla. 

BORN: A son, Patrick Edward, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Stone Ratigan, Jr., on Jan. 30, Ed 
is a transportation planner with the Georgia 
Department of Transportation’s Aeronautics 
Dept. He and his wife, Martha, a nurse at 
DeKalb General Hospital, have two other 
children, Karen Leigh, 10, and Erin Theresa, 3. 


1973 


Larry Wells is assistant superintendent of 
the Auburn Agricultural Experiment Station's 
Wiregrass Substation in Headland. He will 
work with research project leaders from Auburn 
to study crop production problems facing Wire- 
grass farmers. He is a member of the Weed 
Science Society and the Alabama Weed Science 
Society. Before moving to Headland he was 
assistant superintendent at the Gulf Coast 
Substation. 

Kenneth D. Pylant, I, coordinator of Alumni 
and Development Information Systems at the 
Auburn Alumni Association, has been certified 
by the Marquis Who's Who in the World asa 
subject of biographical record. He is also listed 
in Who's Who in the South and Southwest. 
Marquis Who's Who publications list those 
who “have demonstrated outstanding achieve- 
ment in their own field of endeavor and who 
have thereby contributed significantly to the 
betterment of contemporary society.” He was in 
charge of developing both the hardware and 
software systems at the Alumni Association. 

Sgt. Michael A. Cameron has been named 
outstanding non-commissioned officer of the 
year for the 82nd Airborne Division at Fort 
Bragg, N.C. He is a fire-support specialist. 

Ramona McDonald Speicher lives in McLean, 
Va., with her husband, John, and. children, 
Rachel, 5, and Robert, 2. The Speichers were 
married in 1977 and spent seven years with the 
Agency for International Development (AID) 
in Guatemala and Panama, before moving back 
to the States where John works with AID in 
Washington. 


1974 


Ann Adams Galbreath and her husband, 
Capt. Durward Henry Galbreath, Jr., ‘76, live 
in Makakilo, Hawaii. Ann is an instructor in 
computer science at Leeward Community Col- 
lege in Pearl City and Hank is with the Army at 
Schofield Barracks, serving as an aircraft main- 
tenance officer with the 25th Infantry Division. 

Michael M. Jacobi has been promoted to the 
rank of Army lieutenant colonel. He is deputy 
post commander at Hunter Army Airfield, Ga., 
with the 24th Infantry Division, 


GREATER VALLEY CLUB—The Greater Valley Area Auburn Club met in Valley on April 30 
with 40 members attending. Picture are, from left, David Housel, AU sports information director, 


guest speaker; Peggy Ann Holley ‘82, incoming secretary-treasurer; Bill Nixon ‘72, 


"75 


incoming 


president; Joel Thomas Lyons '75, outgoing president; Betty DeMent, assistant director of alumni 
and development, guest speaker; and Jim Frank Clark °48, incoming vice president. 


The Auburn Alumnews 


David H. Parker and his wife, Ginger Beck 
'82, live in Brecksville, Ohio, where he is an 
engineer at the Goodrich Research and Devel- 
opment Center and she is a junior systems ana- 
lyst with the Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 
They have a daughter, Natalie Nicole, 2, and 
there is some question as to whether she'll have 
a Southern drawl like mom and dad or a Mid- 
western accent like her playmates. Ginger 
reminds us that a “War Eagle in any dialect 
sounds nice.” 

Curt Harrington has been admitted to prac- 
tice before the U.S. Patent & Trademark Office 
as a patent attorney. He lives in Houston, Tex., 
with his wife, Ann, and urges his friends to call 
him: (713) 955-6441. 

John S. Burns and his wife, Sabra Reeves ‘75, 
live in Roanoke where hé works with Roanoke 
Mills and is the current president of the Ran- 
dolph County Auburn Club. They have two 
children: Meredith Leigh, 5, and Steven Luke, 2. 

Michael G. Smith has been living in Riyadh, 
Saudi Arabia, the past two years while working 
for the joint-venture construction company 
International Associates as the data processing 
manager. 

MARRIED: Beverly Wilson Hurst to Jef- 
frey F. Allen on April 28, 1984. They live in 
Spanish Fort where he is vice president of J.R. 
Harold and Associates, P.A., in Mobile. 

Julia Smeds to Merrill H. Stewart on June 30, 
1984. They live in Birmingham where she is an 
attorney with the firm of Thomas, Taliaferro, 
Forman, Burr, and Murray, and he is vice presi- 
dent of Sun Building Co. 

Vickie Welker '73 to Michael L. Tapley in 
March. They live in Montgomery with their 
three children, Mike, Molly and Tom. Michael 
formed Tapley and Associates public relations 
consulting firm last January. 

Sylvia Smith '77 to Jim T. Andrews. They 
live in Mobile. 

BORN: A daughter, Elsa Marie Ellen, to Mr. 
and Mrs. David W. Barrett of Chillicothe, Ohio, 
on March 14. 

A son, Jonathan Caldwell, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Herron, III, (Karen Uthlaut) of St. 
Charles, Mo. He joins Kathryn, 5, and Alex- 
ander, 2. Bob is now chief engineér for HBE 
Corp. in St. Louis. 

A daughter, Rachel Elaine, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Chris J. Peterson ‘71 (Janice E. Potts) of Bir- 
mingham on April 23, 1984. Chris has a finan- 
cial planning firm, Peterson Financial. 

A son, Matthew Scott, to Mr. and Mrs 
Dwight R. Huff of Fairhope on Oct. 6. She 
joins brother Andrew, 4. Dwight is tax manager 
with Morrison, Inc., and recently received the 
CPA certificate from the Florida Board of 
Accountancy. 

A son, Chapel John, to Mr. and Mrs. David 
M. McCullough (Marlow Baccus '76) of Car- 
rollton, Ga., on Nov. 22, 1983. David is director 


PROMOTED—Frank H. DuBose ‘62 has been 
named senior vice president of Home Savings 
of America, headquartered in Irwindale, Calif. 
He is savings district administrator for 60 
Home Savings branch offices in Southern Cali- 
fornia. After a five-year career with the Marine 
Corps and as a pilot in Vietnam, he joined 
Home Savings 13 years ago. 
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of bands at West Georgia College and Marlow is 
a programmer analyst at CBS Records. 

A son, Robert Langdon, to Mr. and Mrs. Roy 
Murray (Nancy Hixon). He joins brother Alex, 
= N 

A daughter, Laura Celeste, and an adopted 
daughter, Mellany Cheryl Aiko, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Murdock (Dr. Candace Williamson) of 
Mt. Berry, Ga. Laura was born on July 17, 1984, 
and Mellany was born on April 13, 1984, in 
Japan and arrived June 21. They join Lydia, 2. 
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Jeff Laseter is a senior compensation analyst 
for WestPoint Pepperell, Inc., and an adjunct 
instructor at Southern Union Junior College. 
He was recently elected District Governor of 
the Lions of Georgia, District 18-E. He lives in 
West Point, Ga., with his wife, Susan Spivey, 
and their children, Rebecca, 5, and Bryan, 2. 

Lt/Col. Ronald C. Hartwig has been deco- 
rated with the second award of the Meritorious 
Service Medal at Griffiss Air Force Base, N.Y. 
He is chief of maintenance with the 49th Figh- 
ter Interceptor Squadron. 

Myra Gooden Austin lives in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., with her husband, David. She is now a 
housewife and busy mother of Ellison, 4, and 
Rob, 2, after teaching school for five years. 

Harry Weigle is marketing sales manager of 
the Charlotte Region of the Allstate Insurance 
Co. He and his wife, Karen, live in Florence, 
S.C., with their son, Jay. 

Diane L. Breathitt is now Diane Breathitt 
Busing and she lives in Lakeland, Fla. 

Amy R. Bowen is now Amy Bowen Bradley 
and she lives in Brown Deer, Wis. 

Carol Carr Taylor is now Carol Carr Burt 
and lives in Birmingham. 

MARRIED: Dery! L. Torbert to Felton 
Horne on Feb. 2. Felton works for Ampex in 
Opelika and Deryl works for Foster Drugs in 
Hurtsboro. They live in Society Hill. 

Mary Kaye McAnnally to John R. Hall. They 
live in Macon, Ga. 

BORN: A son, Carl Rex, Il, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl R. Hubbard (Sissy Cramton '77) of 
Auburn on Jan. 21. Carl Hubbard Chevrolet will 
officially open in June. 

A daughter, Jacqueline Lindsay, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Larry Dwaine Richardson on Jan. 5. The 
Richardsons live in Roselle, Ill. 

A daughter, Elizabeth Lois, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Steve Miller (Olivia Arrington) on Jan. 21. 
Steve and Livi are on staff with the Navigators 
and work at the University of Southern Missis- 
sippi in Hattiesburg. 


1976 


Robin Stone of Huntsville is public relations 
manager for The Boeing Company's Alabama 
operation. He is responsible for all governmen- 
tal affairs and media relations for Boeing in 
Alabama. 

Beverly Pitts is now Beverly Pitts Taylor. 
She lives in Opelika. 

Ellen Templeton, an assistant foods editor 
and registered dietician with Southern Living 
magazine, has been elected toa three-year term 
as representative to the Auburn School of 
Home Economics Advisory Council. The Coun- 
cil aids in student recruitment, curriculum devel- 
opment, development of extramural programs, 
and identifying research needs for the School of 
Home Economics. 

MARRIED: Claire Lindsey to Zollie Smith 
Graham on July 14. They live in Atlanta where 
Zollie is co-owner of General Recreation Corp. 

Elizabeth Ella Shaw to Robert Oedamer. 
They live in Columbiana. 

BORN: A daughter, Megan Christina, on 
Feb. 27, to Mr. and Mrs. Timothy Hugh Lacey 
of Birmingham. She joins brother Matthew, 2 
1/2. 


1977 


Jon Thurston Conary of Anniston is work- 
ing ona two-year collaborative research project 
with scientists in the Physiological Chemistry 
Department of Westfalische-W ilhelms Univer- 
sity in Munster, West Germany. 

Mary Ellen Adams is now Mary Ellen Adams 
Mills of Atlanta, Ga. 

MARRIED: Maureen D. Dollinger to Eric 
Rappaport on Feb. 5, 1984. Both Maureen and 
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HORTICULTURE FORUM—These members of the Auburn Horticulture Forum were out early 


on April 27 to get plants ready for the sale at the Main Gate as a part of the activities for Village Fair. 
Kneeling are Brenda Thomas (left) and Cathy Laing. Standing, from left, are Wayne Wakefield, 
Mike Flegel, Virgil Mathews, and Laura Bonny. Not pictured because they had gone for another 
load of plants when the photographer happened by are David Weir, Flora Whigington, and Cindee 


falley. 


her husband are completing residencies at East- 
ern Virginia School of Medicine in Portsmouth, 
Va.—hers in family practice and his in 
obstetrics/ gynecology. 


BORN: A daughter, Rachel Ann, to Mr. and 
Mrs. David Dresher (Deborah Glasford '76) of 
Birmingham on September 7. David is a lawyer 
with the firm of Bradley, Arant, Rose & White. 


1978 


Sharon Tatum is an associate with Business 
Concepts, a business planning consulting firm, 
in Atlanta, Ga. She is also working on an M.B.A, 
degree in finance at Georgia State University. 

Arthur T. Powell has opened his own office 
for the general practice of law in Mobile. 

MARRIED: Julia Schiveree to Blake Eng- 
land Boren on Feb. 2. They live in Smyrna, Ga. 

Dana Jenkins to Ronnie W. White. They live 
in Anatchee. 

Anne Grimball to John Wesley Bryant in 
November. They live in Charleston, S.C., where 
Anne is manager of the Chamber of Com- 
merce’s information center. 

BORN: A daughter, Stephanie Laine, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Mark S. Culver (Eva White '80) of 
Dothan. Eva is a pharmacist at K-mart and 
Mark is owner of Copy Data, Inc. 

Ason, Charles Brooks, to Mr. and Mrs. David 
Etheredge (Leslie Denney '78) on March 4. He 
joins brother, Shane, in Birmingham. 

A daughter, Charlie Ann, on Feb. 7 to Mr. and 
Mrs. Doug Hall (Lou Blalock '78) of Norcross, 
Ga. 


1979 


James A: Robbins has been promoted to 
assistant vice president of SouthTrust Bank in 
Birmingham. 

Jeff Meadows and his wife, Debbie Olver, 
live in Atlanta, Ga., where Jeff is sales manager 
for Owens-Corning Fiberglas. They have three 
children. 

Lindsey G. Mussleman was selected as the 
young Careerist for 1984 by the Florence Chap- 
ter of the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Club. She was also listed 
in “Outstanding Young Women in America” 
and has been nominated for “Who's Who in 
American Law.” She practices law in Florence 
with Holt, McKenzie, Holt & Mussleman 

Paul W. Porter lives in Alexander City with 
his wife, Lisa, and works for Russell Corp. 

MARRIED: Linda Kathleen Boren to 
Bradley Huband. They live in Mableton, Ga. 

Sarah Nell Bugg to Robert Dale Ezzell ‘71. 
They live in Abbeville 

Elizabeth A. Farrar to G. Gordon Bugg, Jr., 


in October. They live in Phenix City and Eliza- 
beth is an industrial chemist with Dexter Lock 
in Auburn while Gordon is a chemical process 
engineer with Alabama Kraft Co. in Cottonton. 

BORN: A son, Andrew Michael, on Nov. 5 
to Mr. and Mrs. Michael A. Chambers (Laura 
Finfrock '77) . They live in Baton Rouge, La., 
where Mike is a supervisor at Exxon’s Baton 
Rouge refinery. They have another son, Jon, 3. 


1980 


Nancy Delaney Lewis recently received an 
M.S. in speech pathology from the University of 
Montevallo. 

Pete Davidson has been promoted to plant 
industrial engineer at WestPoint Pepperell’s 
Langdale Mill. He lives in Shawmut with his 
wife, Barbara Jane, and their daughter, Terri 
Jane. 

Catherine Russell of Annapolis, Md., is a 
meeting planner for Wedgewood Productions, 
a convention production company in the D.C. 
Metro Area. 

Capt. Lynn D. Bloomfield has graduated 
with honor from the Air Force supply opera- 
tions officer course at Lowry AFB, Colo. She and 
her husband, Roy, are stationed at Luke AFB, 
Ariz., where she serves with the 832nd Supply 
Squadron. 

Paul Davis Henson is a project scheduler for 
Rust International. His wife, Amy Ivy ‘82, 
teaches special education at Pinson Valley High 
School. They live in Birmingham. 

Christopher V. Isaacson was recently mar- 
ried. He and his wife live in Selma. 

MARRIED: Suzanne Elizabeth Watson to 
James Jeffrey McGlothin on Oct. 6. They live in 
Falls Church, Va., where she is corporate sys- 
tems analyst for First Virginia Banks, Inc. 

Lori Lee Notman ‘8! to John Robert White 
on Nov. 6 in Miami, Fla. John is an audit super- 
visor with Florida Commercial Banks. Lori is a 
mental health technician at Miami Children’s 
Hospital in the adolescent psychiatric unit, 
while also working on her master’s degree in 
counseling at Florida International University. 

Carol Injaychock ‘78 to Robert Hogan 
(Bert) McLees on Dec. 31, 1983. They live in 
Atlanta, Ga., where he is a software engineer for 
IBM and she is a homemaker. They expect their 
first child in June. 

Gloria Breasseal to Joseph Patrick Kiley on 
March 2. Gloria is an executive secretary for 
Alagasco Energy Co., Inc., and Joe, “a graduate 
of the ‘other’ school,” is an industrial engineer 
at Blue Bell, Inc., in Oneonta. They live at High- 
land Lake. 

BORN: A daughter, Elizabeth Windfield, to 
Mr. and Mrs. James Douglas Irish (Madge 
Elizabeth England '76) on Oct. 2. She joins 
brother Andrew, 3. They live in Birmingham. 
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GENERATIONS PHOTOS— Pictured at the April 27 
Barbara and Stanley Wilson ‘53, George Killian 
Baskerville '32 of Gulf Breeze, Fla., and Barbara Utsey; Mr. and Mrs. Julian Turner "31 of Dothan: 
and Marjorie Gamble ‘49 and Sue Standard ‘49 of Columbus. Ga 


Generations celebration are from top, 
‘48 and Virginia Killian of Fort Payne; W.H. 


—Photos by Ruth Schowalter 
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A daughter, Kathryn Michelle, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas E. Chandler of Mobile on March 
20. 


1981 


James Edward Purcell recently received an 
M.S. in counseling/ guidance from the Univer- 
sity of Montevallo. 

Manning Sanders works for Production Credit 
Association in Dothan. His wife, Patti Bryant, 
is a kindergarten teacher. They have a son, 
Joseph, 2. 

Julia Lucille Pettigrew completed her M.S. 
in food systems administration from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee in December and is now 
chief clinical dietitian at Baptist Medical Centėr 
in Jacksonville, Fla. 

Debra Ann Sullivan is a sales/marketing 
representative with Piedmont Airlines in New 
Jersey. 

Jeffrey A. Shelley was recently promoted to 
captain. He is a WSO with the Ist Tactical 
Reconnaissance Squadron at RAF Alconbury, 
U.K. He and his wife, Tami Bryan ‘80, live in 
Alconbury, England. 

Marvin B. Nunn was recently married and 
lives in Auburn. 

John D. Atkins and his new wife live in Jay, 
Fla. 

MARRIED: Carolee C. Cunningham '78 to 
Bobby Eugene Davis, Jr. They live in Cape 
Coral, Fla. 

Melinda Burgess to Richard T. Gunnels. 
They live in Myrtle Beach, S.C. 

BORN: A son, Christopher Brannon, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Terrence Philip Connor on Nov. 18. 
They live in Dothan, where Terry is a staff 
writer and business editor for the Dothan Eagle. 

A daughter, Mary Brenna, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Patrick O'Neil (Anna Lightsey) on Sept. 10. 
They live in Albany, Ga. 

A son, Benjamin Allen, to Mr. and Mrs. R. 
Allen McDaniel (Linda McFarland) of Mont- 
gomery on Oct. 16. Allen is a pharmacist at 
Lister Hill Health Center. 


1982 


1/Lt Hollis H. Reese is a target pilot at 
Tyndall AFB, Fla., with the 95th Fighter Inter- 
ceptor Training Squadron. 

2/Lt Susan Weather Williams is stationed 
with Navy's 3rd Force Service Support Group in 
Okinawa. 

Kelly Lynn (Kitty) Roberts is now Kitty 
Roberts Call of Huntsville. 

Marine 1/Lt Reed A. Kimbell has received 
Wings of Gold after 18 months of flight train- 
ing, designating him a Naval Aviator. 

Lisa Marie Alexander is now Lisa A. Baker 
of Montgomery. 


Judy Wagner heads the public relations . 


department for Point Communications, Inc.,an 
advertising agency in Dallas, Tex. She lives with 
a sorority sister from Auburn, Karen Kitter- 
man, and they write that they “extend an open 
invitation to anyone who wants to visit. We 
have tons of room and welcome fellow Auburn- 
ites.” 

James Richard Sewell was recently married. 
He lives in Gadsden. 

Kent L. Carnley has been promoted to first 
lieutenant. He is a pilot with the 50th Tactical 
Airlift Squadron at Little Rock AFB, Ariz. 

MARRIED: Rhonda Kaye Wood to Doug- 
las A. Barker '85 on Sept. 22. 

Fran Wingate to Rick Butgereit '83 on Feb. 
23. They live in Smyrna, Ga., where she is a 
flight attendant with Delta Airlines. 

Dallis Huguley Haynes to Lewis S. Howard, 
Jr., on Dee. 22. 

Kimberly Ann Hobbs '83 to David Hollum 
on July 7, 1984. They live in Memphis, Tenn., 
where he works for the Memphis Airport 
Authority 

Kim Renfroe to Jeffery Sullivan on Feb. 14. 
They live in Fayette, where they raise quarter 
horses 

Robyn Rutherford to Harry Hawkins 
Toothaker on Nov. 24. They live in Mont- 
gomery, where he works for Electronic Engi- 
neers, Inc., and she works at Blount Interna- 
tional, Led 

Cathy Kuge to Robert Samouce on Jan. 12 
They live in Houston, Tex., where she works for 
the Alief Independent School District and Rob 
works for Shell Oil. 

Lisa McElhaney to Bryan Gordon Titus. 
They live in Norcross, Ga 


1983 


Kate Gorman is an assistant director of 
admissions for Mercer University School of 
Engineering in Macon, Ga. She had been assis- 
tant to the director of community relations and 
marketing for Gold Star of America, a Korean- 
based firm, before joining Mercer in March. 

Kathleen Maureen Voss Lowry and her 
husband, James, live in Phenix City, where she 
works at the Hughston Sports Medicine Hos- 
pital 

Army Reserve Pfc. Luinda A. Jones has 
completed basic training at Ft. McClellan 

Melissa Lee Thomas is now Melissa T. Sala- 
barria of Ocala, Fla 

Robin Ann Crawford is an architect for E.C. 
Corp. in Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

2/Lt. Walter H. Chase, III, has been awarded 
silver wings following graduation from Air 
Force navigator training at Mather AFB, Calif. 

Delilah Frances Carpenter is now Delilah C. 
Windus of Canton, Ga. 

2/Lt. Rosser R. Standifer graduated from 
Air Force pilot training at Vance AFB, Okla., 
and now serves with the Strategic Air Com- 
mand at Griffiss AFB, N.Y. 

Lisa Michele Reeves teaches fourth grade at 
her alma mater in Orlando, Fla. She is also a 
professional skin care consultant. 

Terri Lynn Money is now Terri M. Billings 
of Savannah, Ga. 

George (Scubee) Cassady is a materials 
engineer with Williams and Associates, Inc., a 
geotechnical consulting firm. His wife, Sharon 
Degrove, is a design engineer with Coburn 
Optical Industries. They live in St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 

Tamara Lynn Hickman is now Tamara H. 
Hendee of Decatur. 

Russell J. Smith and James P. Clarke have 
been commissioned second lieutenants follow- 
ing graduation from Officer Training School at 
Lackland AFB, Tex. Lt. Smith is stationed at 
Columbus AFB, Miss., and Lt. Clarke is assigned 
at Los Angeles AFB, Calif. 

G.D. (Greg) Tarver has been promoted to 
superintendent of finishing-sheeting at West- 
Point Pepperell’s Opelika Finishing Plant. He 
and his wife, Lea, live in Opelika. 

Cathryn L. Snow is a flight attendant with 
Delta Airlines in Dallas, Tex. 

Alyce Heggeman is staff artist for Luckie and 
Forney, Inc., a Birmingham advertising agency. 

Mary Sarah (Marissa) Toalster is pursuing a 
master’s degree in psychology and is an assis- 
tant manager of a bookstore in Lakeland, Fla. 

Steven Patrick Elmore and his new wife live 
in Jacksonville, Fla. 

2/Lt. Charles B. Granade received silver 
wings following graduation from navigator 
training at Mather AFB, Calif. 

James Emmett Dillard is completing a clini- 
cal internship in medical technology at Emory 
University Hospital in Atlanta. 

Alison W. Hendee of Decatur works in the 
accounting department of General Motors’ Sagi- 
naw Steering Gear Division. 

Dedra Denise Kelley is now Dedra K. Bry- 
ant of Birmingham 

Kimberly Karol Bussey is an exercise in- 
structor at a health spa in Talladega, after 
spending six months in Key West, Fla., as a 
probation officer for the Salvation Army De- 
partment of Corrections. 

Elizabeth Boozer is now Elizabeth B. San 
ford of Phenix City. 

2/Lt. Marty D. Hupp received silver wings 
at Columbus AFB, Miss., upon graduating from 
Air Force pilot training. He is stationed at Scott 
AFB, Ill. 

Kenneth Edwin Blackmon of Homewood is 
a division engineer for Alabama Gas Corp. in 
Birmingham. 

2/1t. Daniel L. Ovaert recently completed 
Air Force pilot training at Vance AFB, Okla. 

2/Lt. Dwight D. Thibodeaux has graduated 
from the satellite operations officers’ course at 
Lowry AFB, Colo., and now serves at Sunnyvale 
Air Force Station, Calif 


MARRIED: Rebecca Whittemore ‘82 to 
James Roy Poteet. They live in Tampa, Fla., 
where he is an associate project engineer for 
Underwriters’ Laboratories and she works for 
St. Joseph's Hospital. 

Peggy Ann Pifer to Steven D. Lowe on Oct 
They live in Birmingham, where she works 

for Motion Industries, Inc., and he is a civil 

engineer with Southern Company Services. 
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Lori Gaskin to James Thomison at Callaway 
Gardens on June 2, 1984. They live in Gaines- 
ville, Fla., where he is enrolled in the College of 
Law at the University of Florida. Lori works for 
Revco Drugs in High Springs, Fla. Lori's mother 
is Mrs. Edwina Booth Gaskin ‘55. 

Vicky Marie Beckham ‘84 to Mike Alan 
Smith on July 28, 1984, in Geneva. They live in 
Anniston T 

Tami Porter '82 to William Thomas Parish. 
They live in Bonifay, Fla 

Paula Marie Dean to Robert William Cronk, 
Jr., on Sept. 8 in Richmond, Va. They live in 
Birmingham 

Pamela Joyce Sumrall to Bob Brownfield on 
Sept. 15. They live in Opelika, and Bob is a 
student at Auburn 

Lisa Diane Hammack to Rickey DeWayne 
Horton in September. They live in Birmingham. 

Deborah Elaine Sconyers to James Michael 
Blackmon on June 1, 1984. They live in Atlanta, 
Ga., where he is an electrical engineer with 
National Data Corp. and she is a contract ana- 
lyst with Trust Company Bank. 

Beth Alison Riggs '79 to Gary J. Lindquist. 
They live in Hudson, N.Y 

Lisa Rene Wilson '84 to David G. Ellis. 
They live in Birmingham, where he is opera- 
tions manager in the Automotive Aftermarket 
Division of the Sherwin-Williams Co. 

Susan Elysc Morgan to Jeffrey W. Martin 
Jeffrey flies EC-130s for the Navy and Susan 
works for the Navy Relief Society. They live in 
Patuxent River, Md., with their dog, Tupelo. 

Susan Moreland '84 to Bruce Alan Bria. 
They live in Birmingham 

BORN: A daughter, Katherine Anne, to Mr. 
and Mrs. James Austin Gardner (Anne Lamb 
'80) of Harrogate, Tenn., on March 18. She 
joins an older brother. Grandparents are Mr. 
and Mrs. H.A. Gardner, Jr., of Auburn and Mr. 
and Mrs. James H. Lamb ‘50 of Cottonwood. 
Great grandparents are Mr. and Mrs. H.A. 
Gardner, Sr., ‘22 of Vicksburg, Miss. 

A daughter, Haley Marie, to Mr. and Mrs. 
John A. Holmes of Richmond, Va., on Jan. 4. 


1984 


Dr. Laurie Hodges is an associate technical 
service plant scientist for Asgrow Seed Co., a 
subsidiary of the Upjohn Co. in Kalamazoo, 
Mich 

Gregory Kent Whitfield is a graduate teach- 
ing assistant in the Auburn Department of 
Computer Science and Engineering, working on 
a master's degree. He and his wife, Julie, live in 
Auburn 


2/Lt. James L. Cannon graduated from the 
Army engineer officer basic course at Ft. Bel- 
voir, Va. : 

Lou Ann Phipps Raughton has been pro- 
moted to shift supervisor in the spinning 
department at WestPoint Pepperell's Langdale 
Mill. She and her husband, Mark, live in Lanett 
with their 5-month-old son, Matthew. 

Joe D. Cobb, DVM, works with Dr. Steve 
Pearson of Hartselle. 

Richard W. Bailey is a second lieutenant, 
having graduated from the Air Force Officer 
Training School at Lackland AFB, Tex. He is 
now at Columbus AFB, Miss. 

Jeffrey J. Peterson of Bridge City, Tex., 
works for Professional Rehabilitation Services 
of Baton Rouge, La., developing rehabilitation 
services for residents and insurance companies 
in the Southeastern Texas-Southwestern Loui- 
siana regions. 

Cathy Johnson and Kim Newberry are 
roommates and elementary teachers in New- 
nan, Ga. 

Diana Lynn Dillard of Birmingham works 
for the accounting firm of Coopers and Lybrand. 

Carol Glidewell is now Carol G. Sliuka of 
Birmingham. 

Katherine Irvin Sharpe and her husband, 
Army Maj. Kenneth W. Sharpe, and their three 
children live in Leavenworth, Kan. She will 
start the University of Kansas Law School at 
Lawrence, Kan., in May. 

Lisa Jean Eastérwood is now Lisa Jean Ogle 
of Blue Mountain. 

Mary Kate Stewart is a flight attendant for 
Delta Airlines in Boston, Mass. 

Jane Pitts is now Jane P. Taylor of Opelika. 

Steven M. Gray is a second lieutenant after 
graduating from Officer Training School at 
Lackland AFB, Tex. He is now at Laughlin AFB, 
Tex 

Mary Melissa Talbot is a manual systems 
analyst for United States Lines in Cranford, N.J. 

Nancy Leigh Cauthen of Rockville, Md., is 
an administration specialist with IBM Corp. 

Ellen Ellis is now Ellen Ellis Burkett of 
Greenville . 

George R. Rivard has been promoted to first 
lieutenant. He is a project engineer with the 
electronic systems division at Hanscom AFB, 
Mass. 

Robin D. Martin has been promoted to cap- 
tain with the Air Force. He is chief of Vanden- 
berg Design and Engineering Support with the 
6555th Aerospace Test Group at Cape 
Canaveral, Fla. 

Karen Gay Hambree is now Karen H. Mas- 
sey of Calera. 


ACCOUNTING SUPPORT—Tony Brill ‘69, speaker for the recent Beta Alpha Psi, accounting 


honorary, banquet presents a check on 
Rogow, head of the Accounting Department. 


May 1985 


behalf of his firm, Peat, Marwick & Mitchell, to Dr. Robert 


Kristen Caye Farrar of Memphis, Tenn., is 
an industrial engineer for the Wurlitzer Co. in 
Holly Springs, Miss. 

William L. Zuppinger has been commis- 
sioned as an ensign with the Navy after graduat- 
ing from Officer Candidate School. 

David Lorne Trayser is a manager with the 
precision fabrics division of Burlington Indus- 
tries, and is interested in knowing other alumni 
from the Roanoke, Va., area where he lives. 

Ens. Richard J. Lopez graduated from Officer 
Training School recently 

MARRIED: Cheryl René Gainer to Samuel 
Martin McCall. They live in Dothan 

Karen-Marie Finora to Scout E. Davis in 
Sept. 1984, They live in Winter Park, Fla 

Ens. Victoria L. Kenyon ‘83 to Robert A. 
Tunley, Jr., on Feb. 9 at the Marine Corps 
Memorial Chapel at Quantico, Va. They live in 
Alexandria, Va. 

Paula Robinson to Thomas Sumners Adams. 
They live in Birmingham. 

Kathryn Brown to William Thomas Ed- 
wards, III, on June 2, 1984. They live in Talla- 
hassee, Fla, 

Paige Huddleston to Jefferey Alan Carroll in 
December, They live in Auburn 

Lynne Boringdon ‘83 to Joe Richard Med- 
lock, Jr. They live in Thomson, Ga 

Alicia Anne Barrows to 2/Lt. Thomas A, 
Scolarici, Jr. Lt. Scolarici received silver wings 
after graduating from navigator training at 
Mather AFB, Calif 

Linda Hataway to Cary Scott Shumack on 
Aug. 25, They live in Auburn, where he is a 
senior in aviation management. Cary’s father is 
Max Shumack ‘66 

Robin Cecile Hayes ‘83 to Robert Gerard 
Moser. They live in Xenia, Ohio. 

Stephanie Lynn Diamond to Russell Rivers. 
They live in Milton, Fla. 

BORN: A son, David Bruce McLeod to Mr 
and Mrs. Bruce Travis McLeod (Mary Stewart 
83) on Aug. 12, 1984. Bruce is an architect with 
UAB and Mary, in addition to her duties as 
homemaker and mother, is assisting her hus- 
band in renovating their newly purchased home 
in Homewood. 


1985 
Sarah Simmons is now Sarah S. Moon of 
Phenix City. 
MARRIED: Mary Elizabeth Jones to Mark 
Hill Yokley. They live in Huntsville. 


Anson Dies 


(Continued from p. 22) 


sor of economics in the new school’s eco- 
nomics department. 

During his professional career he served 
as president of the Southern Business 
Administration Association and vice pres- 
ident of the Southern Economics Associa- 
tion. He also was a member of the Indus- 
trial Relations Research Association. He 
was a member of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Auburn Kiwanis Club, Omicron 
Delta Kappa, and Phi Kappa Phi honoraries. 

When Dr. Anson retired after his 26 
years of teaching, he established a scholar- 
ship which is presented at the spring 
honors banquet of the school. 

He ‘is survived by his widow, Mary 
Helen; a daughter, June Anson Williams 
‘53 of McLean, Va., and three grandchildren. 


Retired Math Prof 
Emilie Haynsworth 
Dies in S.C. 


Emilie V. Haynsworth, Auburn profes- 
sor of mathematics for 25 years, died May 4 
at the home of her sister in Sumter, S.C. 


Dr. Haynsworth joined the Auburn fac- 
ulty in 1960, retiring in June 1983. She 
continued to teach part time until fall quar- 
ter of this school year and was still working 
with Ph.D. candidates. 

A native of Sumter, Dr. Haynsworth 
received the bachelor's degree in mathe- 
matics from Coker College, the master’s 
degree from Columbia University, and the 
doctorate from the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill. 

She taught at the University of Illinois 
Extension, the University of North Caro- 
lina, and Wilson College and was employed 
as a mathematician at Aberdeen Proving 
Ground and at the National Bureau of 
Standards just prior to coming to Auburn. 

Dr. Haynsworth was well known for her 
research in linear algebra, and was a member 
of several conferences on matrix theory. 
She had numerous research papers pub- 
lished in noted mathematical journals. 

She received the Coker College Distin- 
guished Alumnus Award in 1983, and on 
her retirement from Auburn, a number of 
research papers and books were dedicated 
to her. 

Dr. Haynsworth taught both graduate 
and undergraduate courses in mathemat- 
ics, She spent a year in Switzerland work- 
ing on research with Professor Alexander 
Ostrowski of the University of Basel. She 
made several trips to Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia, to work with Professor Miroslav 
Fiedler and Vlastimil Ptak of the Czechos- 

lovakian Academy of Sciences. 

Survivors include a sister, Mrs. Tom 
Howell of Sumter; a brother, Perry B. 
Haynsworth of Liberty Corner, N.J., and 
numerous nieces and nephews. 


Humanities Awards 


(Continued from p. 5) k 


Howell Heflin, Cong. Bill Nichols, and 
with the U.S. Department of State. She 
represented Auburn at the recent Air Force 
Academy Assembly, an annual meeting of 
American student scholars to discuss for- 
eign policy issues. She is a finalist for a 
Fulbright-Hays Scholarship to study New 
Zealand's relations with the Third World 
as a potential model for the U.S. 

The winner of the Bradley Award for 
Achievement in the Humanities, Marian 
Motley-Carache hopes to receive her Ph.D. 
this year. She holds bachelor's and master's 
in Spanish as well as a bachelor’s in Eng- 
lish. Her dissertation topic for the Ph.D. in 
English, “Magic Realism in the Works of 
Truman Capote,” reflects her interest in 
Southern literary criticism. She frequently 
writes short stories and one of her works is’ 
the basis for an opera. 
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Generations Fund Celebration 


Among those attending the Auburn Generations Fund Celebration on 
April 27 were these happy celebrants: top row, from left, Ruth Ste- 
phens Hydrick '61 and Bobby Hydrick '61 of Columbus, Ga.: Mary and 
Tracy Trussell '74 of Auburn; Winnie and Platt Boyd '32 of Auburn. 
Row 2, Duncan Liles "43 and Margaret Bradford Liles ‘43 of Mont- 
gomery; John Vick '62 of Andalusia and Faye Vick; Beth Vice '86 and 
Rob Godwin 85. Row 3: E. Ham Wilson '43 and Louise Wilson of 
Montgomery; R. Donald Jones ‘72, Martha Graves Jones ‘73, and Chad 
and Candy of Blountsville. At left, Ann Freeman Martin 'S7, wife of 
President James E. Martin ‘54, with Generations Fund campaign co- 
chairman Jack Tankersley "43 and his wife, Mary, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Generations Photographs 
by Ruth Schowalter 
and Kaye Lovvorn 
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